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A  Message  to  all  our  friends  on  the  annual  occasion  of 
PenAonati  Customer  Appreciation  Month 

ftNCE  again,  we  ask  you  to  join  in 
^  celebrating  our  annual  Customer 
Appreciation  Month  .  .  .  symbolized  by 
the  handclasp  of  true  friendship. 


Through  the  ages,  the  handclasp  has 
been  the  gesture  of  courtesy  and 
hospitality;  it  is  the  outward  recognition 
of  friendship. 

At  h/tsonaf,  our  friendship  is  based 
upon  courtesy.  It  is  not  the  back- 
slapping  kind  but,  rather,  friendship 
born  of  a  sincere  desire  to  understand 
and  be  helpful. 

It  has  been  said,  “Men  cannot  see  the 
trees  because  of  the  forest.”  We  are 
proud  to  say,  “We  cannot  sec  the  crowd 
because  of  the  individual  customer.” 

No  man  can  leave  our  office  without 
being  certain  we  arc  interested  in  him 
and  in  his  individual  problems. 


FROM  FRIENDSHIP 


It  is  this  ideal,  this  spirit  of  true  friend¬ 
ship  that  makes  P&uMnai  different. 

It  will  continue  to  be  our  conviction 
that  no  making  of  a  loan,  no  arrange¬ 
ment  of  financial  affairs  can  replace 
this  quality  of  friendship. 


COMES  FAITH 


From  this  friendship  which  is  true 
courtesy  comes  mutual  faith ;  our  faith 
in  our  friends,  their  faith  in  us.  It  is 
our  most  valued  possession. 


★ 


Thank  you  for  sharing  it  with  us. 


TiftAonai 


NCI  CO 


THAT  lIKtS  TO  SAY  tW 

FINANCE  CO. 


There  is  one  or  more  Personal  Finance  Co.  offices  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  cities.  See  phone  book  for  office  nearest  you. 


IRVINGTON 
JERSEY  CITY 


PATERSON 

PASSAIC 


ASBURY  PARK 
ATLANTIC  CITY 
BAYONNE 
BLOOMFIELD 


CAMDEN  (2  offices) 

EAST  ORANGE 

ELIZABETH 

HACKENSACK 


NEW  BRUNSWICK 
NEWARK  (2  offices) 
ORANGE 


PLAINFIELD 

RAHWAY 

TRENTON 


UNION  CITY 


A  Time  for  ” 


Not  that  weM  rluinjje  tlie  rules  of  f(K>tI'all.  luit  tliere 
is  a  time  when  the  j;ame  ran  l>e  won  onl\  w  lien  every¬ 
one  “rarries  the  ball  ’  at  the  same  time.  W  hen  it  r«»mes 
to  the  |)rol)lem  of  our  rhihlren's  iKMir  eating  habits, 
that  time  is  now. 

Wouldn't  you  say  it  was  a  miithty  serious  matter 
that  more  than  half  our  youn^stei>  are  not  meeting 
minimum  dietary  standards  necessary  for  robust 
health?  In  a  recent  study  condut  ted  amonji  .sO,727 
children,  40%  of  their  diets  rated  “  I’oor,”  21%,  “l  air,  ' 
and  only  “<»o«k1."  Sij;niticantly,  the  sur\e\ 

showed  a  lack  in  all  basic  f<MMl  i^roups  ami  at  all 
economic  levels. 

I'hese  s«)rry  lij'ures  indicate  j;reat  need  for  im|)rove- 
ment.  .And  the  place  to  bej;in  is  in  the  schools,  for 
through  them  the  entire  community  can  liest  be 
reached. 

Mere,  certainly,  is  an  op|)ortunit\  for  the  entire 
ffHxl  industry,  with  its  vast  reservoir  of  nutrition 
knowledjje  and  research  facilities  .  .  .  and  eilucators, 
with  their  enornmus  opp»>rtunit\  for  ri-achin^  and  in- 
riuencing  the  youth  of  .America,  to  join  with  |)arent> 
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and  children  in  an  all-out  offensive  against  this  problem. 

in  school  after  .scIkkiI,  we  have  .seen  (oordinaled 
nutrition-education  proj'rams  improve  eatinji  habits. 
Write  for  cliallenjjini;  new  IxHtklet  based  on  diet 
survev  results. 


a 


*’'*»»*» 


laliication  St'ciion  iK’pt.iil  rublic  Si-rv  ices 
(•eiu-ral  Mill>,  Inc.,  Miiinea|x)li->,  Minn. 
IMi'.isc  ^‘inl  me  yonr  KKliK  IxHiklel 
"Wti.ii  Chililren  l^al" 


Name 

Hiisiness  Address 
Cltv 


.State 


tuOlil 


Page 
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Cubans  know 
you  can  trust  its  quality 


From  Havana  to  Santiago  and  in  between  or  on 
lx*yond  you'll  find  Coca-Cola  an  especial  favorite  of 
our  Latin  cousins  in  the  Caribbtian.  And  with  good 
reason.  You  .see,  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles  supplies  great 
quantities  of  the  goodness  that  goes  into  every  lx)ttle 
of  Coke.  Cubans  know  they 
Coca-Cola,  And  so,  of  course, 


Reprints  of  the  picture  in  this  mhvrtis*‘nient.  without  the  adi'cr^ 
tisinf!  text,  for  use  in  yttur  classnHtrn  will  h*'  sent  frix  ufxm 
request.  Address:  The  Conipony ,  Atlanta,  (It'orfiia, 


can 


COPYRIGHT  t9St.  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 
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OFFICEHS 


OFFICIAL  n  ULICATlOy  •  NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSN. 


1‘resiilent- 


'llJ  iSMtC 


I  iff  President — 

W  ll.I.UM  K.  SiovtR 
Su|MT\i»iii}:  I'riiiripul 
IVnn>auk)'n  I'Hp.  I’lililic 
IVnn^aukfn  8 

T reasurer — 

MUM)  S.  Cl.MlKt. 

Director, 

l)ivi>ion  of  Instruction 
City  Hall,  Klizahctli 

Legislative  Committee  - 
tj.MDE  B.  Ki.kinkei.ieii 
Junior  lligli  School  No. 
Trenton 


A  ICTIf'LEK 

\\  liat  Is  a  Scituul? . 

What  Is  ati  Atiteritati  Sihoul'.'' . 

Let's  He  Loiierett*.  Henderson . 

rite  S’K'  Hotitl  Issue . 

Fred  Hipj)  IVrsutialiU  IMtts . 

It  Starts  iti  the  ('.lassroum.  Fosdiek . 

State  Aid  iti  Delaware.  Shaterinn . 

Hahv.  It's  (a>ld  Outside,  h.lliotl . 

HIF,  l)a\.  CV/.v/te// .  . 

('.iti/eushi|>  At  Hume.  Ileektiilh . 

Fat.  .Start  the  Dav  Hijiltt.  Slone . 

\i:W  JF.HSK't  TFAFllFK  SM.AHIFS  IN  l').-0-:>2 

\JK\  COW  KNTION  IMHM.H  \M.  IT, I . 

C.ANDIDATFS  FOH  NJF.A  OFFI(;K.S.  lT,l..-,;i. . . 
.NFW  CKKTIFICATION  HI  LFS . 

FEATI  IIES 

I’resideut.  ^  uit  and  the  Bund  Issue.  Price . 

Celebrities  Nijilit  As  (a>ti\eutiuti  Feature . 

leaeher  Candidates  fur  Lefiislature . 

W  hat  F.ver\  Teacher  Shutild  Ktiuw . 

Fditurials  . 


/\S.SOFIATin\ 

HCAnUlIAHTEHS 


200  STACY-TRF.N'T  IIOTKI, 
Thkmun  8,  New  Jersey 
TEt.El’ttUNE  0170 

KHEDERtCK  1,.  lltri’,  Exeeutive  Serretary 
I.Yt  HENCE  B.  JoitNsoN,  Editor 
Kurert  I).  Bui.e,  Resenrrh  Director 
hHEUERtcK  W .  Bkancy,  Field  He/iresentnlive 


Atlantic  Mercer 

MAZtE  V.  fsCANt.AN  Cl.Ai  nE  B.  Kl  EINEEt.TER 
Berijen  .Middlesex 

Barryra  a.  Woi.k  J.  Vi.  Hone 

BurlinKton  Monmouth 

George  M.  Dare  Kverett  Cukkv 

Camden  Morris 

MtRtAM  T.  Blemi.e  .S.  Herrert  .S,  \rkey.  Jr, 

Cape  Ma.Y  Ocean 

MtRtAM  REICIIt.EY  11.  Run  XRD  PrICE 
Cumberland  l*a.vsaic 

-MvRTt.E  Midoeeton  CitxRt.ES  W.  Robinson 
Es,sex  .Salem 

KaTEMcAuLIFFE  Kt.IZXBETIt  Bu/eXRIM 
Gloucester  .Somerset 

Edna  M.  Baker  lux  L.  Frxn<  is 

Hudson  Sus.sex 

Howard  E.  Deily  ('.eurge  P'.  Ziegi  er 
Hunterdon  ITiion 

Paurit  Ort  Hexen  M.  Hedi  ex 

Warren 

Mrs.  Helen  Mitchell  Rhodes 


Oar  (h  tidier  eoi  er  pietiire  shoies  the  lloliart  Mansion  on  the  neii 
of  I'alerson  .'stole  I’eai  hers  College.  Once  the  residence  of  loin 
Jhh  I  ire-l'residenl  id  the  I  idled  Stales  James  K.  /'o/A  mis 
houses  the  lilirar\  and  adminisiralion  offices  of  the  eollege.  Pah 
on  the  new  cam /ms  has  been  delased  until  Oclolier,  hut  the  fiicti 
the  state-wide  interest  in  teacher-training  which  will  culminate 
Issue  referendum  on  \oremher  fi. 


I'l  HI.IC.\TI<)N’  .\M>  KIUTOKI.XI.  <»FFICKS  —  The  New  Jersey  Educational 
Review  i.s  publi.shed  ten  time.s  a  year  on  the  lirst  of  each  month  from  September 
to  June-  bv  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association.  The  Ottice  of  Publication  is 
Hudson  Dispatcli,  400  -  3Rtli  Street,  Tnion  City,  N.  •!.  The  Editorial  Office  is  the 
.Stacy-Trent  Ilot«*l,  Trenton,  N.  .1,  Telephone  Trenton  9179.  Entered  as  second 
cla-ss  mail  matter  at  the  Po.st  Office  at  Union  City.  New  Jersey,  under  the  Act 
of  August  24,  1912.  Accepted  for  mailing  at  .special  rate  of  postage  provided  In 
Para.  4.  Sec.  .W8,  Act  of  May  28.  192.5. 

ME.MIIEKSIIII’  —  The  payment  of  annual  dues  of  $1.00,  $2.00,  or  $5.00  entitles  a 
member  to  receive  the  Kevicw  for  one  year.  One  dollar  of  each  membership  fee 
is  for  the  Revlexv.  Subscriptions  to  non-members  are  $2.00  per  year.  Single 
copies  are  25  cents. 

TE.XC'HER  \VELF.\KE.  Teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems 
involving  tenure  are  invited  to  communicate  xx-ith  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Teacher  Welfare.  Chairman  of  this  ('ommittee  is  Ethel  M.  Sheldon,  Liberty 
S«  hool.  Bloomfield. 


NEA  Director —  P'.rig  C.rue/inger 
t'ounty  Superinteiulent,  Fli-niington 
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Here  is  helpfulness 
born  of  years 
of  experience! 


Long  cxp<Ticncc  and  a  sincere 
desire  to  help  you  arc  two 
reasons  for  making  us  head¬ 
quarters  for  all  your  school 
needs.  Large  warehouse  stoc  ks 
and  prompt  service  can  save 
your  time.  That’s  why  so 
many  teachers  depend  on  us, 
year  after  year,  for  all  that’s 
newest  and  best  in  school 
furniture  and  supplies.  Send 
for  your  free  copy  of  our 
big  catalog. 


School  Seating 
School  'I'ables 
Auditorium  Seating 
Folding  Chairs 
Church  Furniture 
Stadium  Chairs 
Bleachers 

Office,  Idbrary  and  General 
Furniture 

Filing  and  Storage  Cabinets 
Laboratory  Kquipment 
Daylight  DiRusors 
Window  Shades 
Heaters  and  'I'oilets 
Primary  Materials 
Duplicating  Equipment 
Janitorial  Supplies 
Chalkboards  and  Supplies 
Maps  and  Globes 
Visual  Equipment  and  Supplies 
Office  and  Library  .Supplies 
School  Papers 
Athletic  Cinods 
Art  Materials 
Flags 


New  American  Universal  “Ten-Twenty”  Desk 
acclaimed  by  pupils  and  teachers  alike 


Pupils  usiii"  the  new  “Ten-Twenty”  are  suhject  to  less 
eye-strain,  fewer  Ixidy  tensions.  Some  may  not  realize 
this.  They  know  only  that  it  feels  c;ood.  Hut  teachers  are 
quick  to  recognize  that  fewer  strains  on  pupils  mean  less 
strain  on  the  teacher.  They  give  due  credit  to  the  3-posi¬ 
tion  desk-top  (20°,  10°, or  level), the  automatic  fore-and-aft 
seat  adjustment,  and  the  4.3°  seat  swivel  either  way.  The 
“Ten-Twenty"  is  the“key  to  the  co-ordinated  i  lassrcKun.” 


FREE  BOOKLETS!  “Tlic  Coonli- 
nated  Classroom”  and  “The  Case  for 
the  ‘Ten-Twenty’ “—two  authoritative 
works  on  the  motlern  >chiMdrooni. 


cimeucan  seaii/iff  tompa/ty 

177«i  BItO.VDWAY,  AKW  YORK  1».  A'.  Y. 
1«TH  AT  HA.>llLT03f,  PHII..%DKI,PIIIA  30,  PA. 


UNIVERSAL  TABLE  WITH  ENVOY  CHAIRS 

No.  368  —  For  use  in  dining  rooms. 
liliraries.otFu'es.dormitories — wherever 
good  .ipix’ar.anee,  convenience,  and 
dnraliility  arc  desired  at  a  m.Hlerate 
price.  Sizes  for  kindergarten,  elemen¬ 
tary,  and  high-school  use. 


I 


For  the  next  2,000  years  — 
America  will  depend  on  cool 


FROM  PIERS  LIKE  THESE. 
AMERICAN  COAL  GOES  All 
OVER  THE  WORLD. 


t  OF  THE  WHOLE  WORLD'S  COAL  RESERVES 
AMERICA  HAS  40%! 


The  very  backbone  ol  Aiiu-ric-a's  imliistrial  progress  is 
coal-eoal  to  make  steel-  t-tial  to  bring  lu-at,  light  and  power 
to  faetories  as  well  as  homes.  How  iortmiate,  then,  that 
Ameriea  has  .sueh  vast  coal  resoiirei's! 


Did  you  know  that  almost  1 1'^  oi  the  entire  area  of  the  United 
States  contains  eoal— an  area  larger  than  (heat  Hritain.  Ire¬ 
land  and  France  eomhined';:'  Did  yon  know  that  oi  all  Amer¬ 
ica’s  fuel  resources  o\er  f}()<  is  in  eoal?  N«)  womler  that,  in 
spite  of  the  e.xtra  demands  ol  defense,  .-\nierica  can  and  tloes 
e.xport  coal— while  she  must  ini|)ort  oil! 

But  the  impu  tanc'e  of  this  country’s  vast  reserves  would  lie 
gr»-atly  lessenctl  if  the  eoal  were  not  mine<l  with  an  eifieiency 
that  guarantees  ei-onomical  costs  to  tlu‘  hover— makes  jios- 
sihle  its  widespread  use.  Here  again  .\meriea  is  iortunate. 
America’s  6,(M>0  prix  al«‘lv  ownerl  eoal  eomp.ini<-s  hax'c  rli-xel- 
o|)ed  such  efficient  mining  maehinerx  that  the  .American 
miner  has  an  output  that’s  4  to  15  times  that  of  any  miner 


THIS  200.000-TON  COAL  PILE  WILL 
MAKE  ONLY  A  MONTH'S 
ELECTRICITY  FOR  A  GREAT  CITY. 


Y»‘S.  .America  will  liaxe  all  tfie  tsial  it  needs  to  make  steel- 
all  the  coal  it  lu't'ds  to  generate  eh-i-trieitv  for  homes— all  the 
coal  it  neetfs  for  frans|Tortation  and  industrial  jv)wer-all  the 
coal  it  needs  for  heat  and  chemicals— all  the  eoal  it  needs  for 
all  eoncr'ixahle  uses  for  hundreds  of  vears  to  come  to  help 
keep  Aiiu'riea  the  strongest,  most  prosjvrous  nation  in  the 
world. 


Bituminous  Coal  Institulo,  Educational  Dopt. 
Southorn  Building,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

Pleuse  send  me  your  luccaiionai.  kii  containing 
free  leaching  aids  on  bituminous  coal.  This  packet 
includes  special  materials  for  the  teacher,  with 
specimen  copies  of  items  available  for  classroom 
distribution,  including  the  new  illustrated  booklet. 
■‘The  Bituminous  Coal  Story,”  and  the  latest  U.S..A. 
Coal  Map. 

pir»sc  p»  Ni 

Name - 

Street - - - — — - 

Citx  -  - - — Zone  Stale  - 


.America’s  most  ahundant.  most  dc 
.  ami  for  the  future. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Depahtmk.vt  of  Nation ai.  ('oal  Association 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Position - 


a 


.CA. 


The  Practical  Arithmetic  Everyone  ISeeds 


THE  ARITHMETIC 
OF  BETTER  BUS  [NESS 


MrMa(‘kin-Mar»«li-Buteii 


This  n«'w  hi^li-si'li«)(>l  lio<»k  presents  the  latest  inetlinils  anil  sliort 
cuts  in  consumer  anil  husiness  arithmetic — teaches  the  practical 
arithmetic  neeileil  hy  evi'ryonc  in  ilaily  life,  at  home  or  at  work. 
It  teaches  clearly  anil  thoroughly  (til  types  of  computation  useil 
in  today's  husiness.  Links  every  operation  with  a  husiness  situa¬ 
tion  or  prohleni  which  the  student  I’an  understand. 

I'he  hook  uses  photographs,  ^raplis.  advertisements  and  husiness 
forms  to  <{ive  realism  to  its  teaching.  Includes  Federal  income 
and  social  security  taxes,  payridls  and  installment  huying.  De¬ 
velops  speed  and  accuracy  in  figuring. 


Please  Ask  for  Descriptive  CArciilar  37-1 


72  Fifth  Ave. 


GINN  AND 
COMPANY 


New  York  11 


Woodbury  Teacher 

At  WOTP  Conventiou 


Kdna  M.  Baker  of  Woodbury  repre¬ 
sented  New  Jersey  and  NJEA  at  the 
meeting  of  the  World  Organization  of 
the  Teaching  Profession  in  Malta  this 
summer.  She  aided  in  the  translating 
which  is  inevitable  when  teachers  from 
various  countries  get  together. 

As  a  result  of  the  meeting  the  fonna- 
tion  of  a  new  World  Confederation  of 
Organizations  of  the  Teaching  Pro¬ 
fession  seems  likely.  A  draft  of  the 
constitution  for  such  a  group  was  ac¬ 
cepted  hy  eight  teacher-organizations 
at  the  WOTP  meeting.  If  others  go 
along  with  it.  WOTP  will  he  absorbed 
into  \^COTP. 


Mrs.  Florence  H.  Price,  NJF.A  Presi¬ 
dent.  has  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Legislative  Commission  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association. 


Francis  11.  Horn  is  the  new  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Higher  Education  of  the  NEA.  He 
succeeds  Balph  .  McDonald.  Mr. 
Horn  was  a  dean  at  Johns  Hopkins. 


.Superintendent  Lloyd  Cassel  of 
Freehold  has  been  named  A  ASA  mem¬ 
bership  chairman  for  New  Jersey. 


TH 


\  AS  A  IS  |)lannmg  a  series  of  all- 
day  clinics  on  school  jirohlems  at  its 
regional  meetings  this  year.  The  east¬ 
ern  meeting  will  he  held  in  Boston. 
April  .S-0.  There  w  ill  he  a  school 

building  exhibit. 


PHONICS! 

HOW  MANY  THINGS 
BEGINNING  WITH 
THE  SOUND  "B'' 

CAN  YOU  FIND 
ON  THE  CHART? 

Il(‘r<’  i'  onr  of  till*  .At  Full  Colo 
cum  n-AI’I  UII.NCKCll AUT 
(cinplia^izin!:  I’lionie^ i ,  16"x20 


I  wo  fifteen-minute  radio  transirip- 
lions.  TIIBKSHOI.I)  and  THE  KIN¬ 
DLED  SPAIIK.  have  been  released  by 
the  NEA  Di\ision  of  Press  and  Hadio 
Bclations.  rilRESllOLD  dramatizes 
the  leaching  of  reading  in  the  ele- 
nienlary  grades,  and  IllE  KINDLED 
SPARK  is  an  answer  to  the  charge 
that  the  nation's  schools  are  not  teach¬ 
ing  American  history.  I'he  transcripts, 
backed  up  on  the  same  platter,  cost 
•SlO  and  are  designed  for  playing  over 
local  radio  stations.  NJEA  has  pur¬ 
chased  three  copies  of  each,  which  are 
axailable  to  local  groups  with  radio 
contacts. 


^  ^  r  the  vis-o-gra?h-easei 

X  A  1  J\|p  Aiflalf  (U<-rla\.  For  ili— 

^  I.la>in»  (  !1  \UT>. 

'  MY  FIRST  iCHOOlBOOK 

^ *  Provides  Inilividiial  Kxprrii'iK'c 

Mal.rial,  6t  i.aiii->.  full  color. 

A  I’re-l’rinicr  t’rc-I.cvcl  I.  Incor- 

•"  o  poralcs  iii  book  formal  llic  22 

—  —  '  *  w  oriU  developed  froiii  I  lie  la>l  18 

Oil  AUTS. 

MY  BOOK  ABOUT  MARY  a’nD  Bill.  Accompanies  I’lc-l’rimer  I’re-I.evel  1. 

NEW  TEACHERS  MANUAl  ( ".''tand-up  Formal''i.  ('.ontains  complete,  delaileil  iu-trucliou> 
for  above  manual. 

For  the  EASIEST,  SUREST,  and  BEST  GROWTH  IN 
READING  -  IT's  EASY  GROWTH  IN  READING  With 

P-H-O-N-l-C-S! 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO.  PHIIADEIPHIA  7 

SAM  McDOWEll  328  Gardner  Avenue  Trenton 

BOB  WAYMAN  East  Moin  Street  Mendham 


NJEA  I'ieldman  Fred  Branca  has  an 
active  cam|>aign  for  NEA  mendterships 
under  way.  NEA  Director  E.ric  Droe- 
zinger  is  satisfied  that  the  organization 
for  securing  memberships  is  as  good 
as  it  can  be.  and  the  NE  A  -  NJEA 
Eoordinating  (amimitfee  is  hard  at 
work.  Have  NEA  membership  mate¬ 
rials  reached  \our  school  and  been 
distributed;'  If  not,  write  NJF’.A. 


:iou 


'P^e^UcCcKt 


y  - 
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THE  FACTS 


A  IHCC.KH  STAKE 


^ou  ;4«tct  7<^  ^<McC 

THK  TKACIIKRS  coi.LKr.K  Bond  Issue  eomes  l»ef«>re  New  Jersex  \oleis  on  \oveml>er  (». 

This  is  an  iir<;ent  app«*al  to  e\  ery  New  Jersey  leai  her  to  \ot<‘  for  that  hond  issue  on 
Kleciion  Day.  and  to  take  an  active  part  in  jn-ttin}!  other  citizens  to  do  the  same. 

As  a  profession  we  want  every  child  to  have  a  well-trained  teacher:  this  hond  issue 
is  part  of  that  picture.  This  is  not  just  a  vote  on  nexv  huildin^s  for  teachers  colh’fies. 
however:  it  is  a  state-wide  referendum  on  more  .''late  money  for  puhlic  c<hication. 
We  want  to  he  sure  that  the  friends  of  the  schools  show  their  full  strength  when  the 
ballots  are  counted. 

Tlic  facts  amplv  supfMtrt  the  need  for  the  >'l .i.O(¥).(KM)  which  the  Stale  would 
borrow  for  conslruclion  and  e)|uii>menl  of  .‘'late  T<‘achcrs  Collcuc  facilities.  Vie  rely 
on  these  collejres  for  the  bidk  of  our  needed  teachers,  and  our  Icachers-needs  are 
increasing  sleadilx.  W  ith  iTiore  and  more  children  to  educate,  careful  studies  show 
that  we  shall  have  to  have  .Jo.tfOO  teachers  b\  1060.  instea<l  of  our  |>resenl 
Our  Slate  Teachers  Collejjes  alone  tiffer  low-cost  opportunities  for  New  Jersey’s  own 
bovs  and  "iris  to  prepare  for  leachiti"  careers,  and  ihev  play  a  larjie  part  in  determin- 
iii"  the  teacher-standards  which  our  s«hools  must  maintain. 

Twenix  vears  apo  our  “normal  schools’*  enrolled  2.700  students:  today  our  col- 
leues  have  b.'JOO.  “Normal'’  Iraininc  xvas  Ixvo  xears:  today  teachers  must  1m'  "raduates 
of  a  foiir-vear  collejre  course.  Thus  xve  are  trainin"  nearlv  twi«‘e  as  manv  teachers 
lxxi«<‘  as  lonu.  Yi*t  our  facilities  are  virliiallx  the  same  as  those  of  txvcnlv  years  apo. 
xx'hen.  in  the  depression,  the  l.epislalure  rescinded  apjxropriations  alreailv  voted  for 
improviii"  and  e\|iandin"  our  leaeher-lrainiii"  institutions.  We  cannot  conlimie  to 
prepare  teachers  for  nnulern  schools  in  dilapidated,  croxvded.  antitpiated  biiihlinps. 

The  bond  issue  itself  is  a  modest  one  in  tbe  lipht  of  our  in-eds.  Interest  charges 
and  the  repax  nn>nl  of  ))rincipal  xvould  be  made  in  xearlv  installments  from  the  pre.sent 
iidicritaine  tax.  which  vcarlv  brings  in  many  times  the  maximum  Ixttid  issue  charge. 
The  Legislature  xxould  vote  on  the  specific  building  projects  for  xxhich  the  money 
xvould  be  used. 

As  teachers,  hoxvexer.  xxe  each  haxe  a  broader  interest  in  this  issue  than  our 
Stale’s  need  for  teacher-training.  1  he  vole  on  this  bond  issue  will  almost  surely  be 
interpreted  as  some  measure  of  the  xxillimrness  of  the  public  to  vote  Stale  monex  for 
public  education.  Thus  the  final  xote  xxill  affect  the  xxhole  ipiestion  of  State  aid  for 
education,  as  well  as  the  s|M-cifie  issue  on  the  ballot.  Since  .''late  aid  affects  the  salary 
of  exerx  teacher,  we  each  have  a  xi'rx  |M‘rsonal  stake  in  the  November  0  vote. 

We  will  do  well,  therefore,  to  accept  a  jM-rsoiial  res|Mtnsibilily  for  seeing  that  the 
bond  issue  gels  the  greatest  possible  fax oi able  xi>le  on  f  lection  Dav.  In  each  ^•om- 
inimilx  the  school  |M‘ople  should  be  the  iiin-leiis  around  whom  friends  of  the  hond 
issue  ualher  the  heart  of  an  aclixe  local  coniinillee.  Kacli  school  should  feel  res])on- 
sible  for  seeing  that  the  area  it  serxes  knoxxs  about  the  bond  issue  and  rolls  up  the 
xoles  for  it.  Kach  indixidiial  teacher  should  contact  his  friends  and  relatives. 

More  im|Mirlant  still,  there  nni'l  be  in  each  conimimity.  built  around  all  teachers, 
an  aclixe  eleclioii-dav  organization  dedicated  to  the  bond  issue  vole.  This  xvill  involve 
telephone  sipiads  to  gel  the  xolers  out:  |»eople  to  man  the  polling  places.  *he<k  xoling 
lists,  and  make  sure  the  bond  is>‘ue  is  not  forgotten:  and  finally  an  aclixe  rounding-up 
of  friends  of  the  boml  issue.  |iroxiding  transiiorlatioii.  baby-sitters,  and  the  other  heljis 
xxhich  professional  jioliticians  knoxv  so  xvcll. 

The  bond  issue  has  many  friends.  It  should  pass.  The  measure  of  our  xxork  and 
success,  hoxxexer.  should  not  be  its  mere  passage,  but  a  tremendous  niajorilv  xxhich 
will  prove  conclusixelx  that  the  jM'ojtle  are  xvilh  us  in  our  reipiest  for  sound  financing 
of  all  public  education  in  New  Jersey. 


President. 
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The  Macmillan  Readers 

BY  Arthur  I.  Gates 

Mary  M.  Bartlett — Miriam  Blanton  Huber  —  Frank  Seely  Salisbury 
Celeste  Comegys  Peardon — Mae  Knight  Clark  —  Althea  Beery  —  Helen  Crossen 


It’s  the  new  series  that  teaches  children 
to  read  well  and  love  to  read. 


We  invite  you  to 
write  for  complete  details. 


A  basal  series 
for  grades  1-8. 


^  AcclcUmed  educaitvU,  e4jefuf<tdte^  .  . 

The  Democracy  Series  -  revised 


—  Grades  1-8  — 

Fundamental  learning  for  American  children 


New  York  Atlanu 
Chicago 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


Dallas 

San  Francisco 


NJEA  STATE  ELECTIONS  —  n  II  itml  Hoh'  to  \  ofv 


To  Elect  A  Treasurer  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 

(Since  there  is  but  one  candidate  for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President,  respectively,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Elections  Committee  w\\\,  in  accordance  v/ith  the  NJEA  Constitution,  declare  the  candidates  elected.) 

VOTING  -  BY  MAIL,  OR  IN  PERSON  AT  THE  NJEA  CONVENTION 

Candidates  are  listed  on  page  21  of  this  issue  of  the  Review. 


How  to  Vote  By  Moil 

1.  Write  to  (.hainiiuM.  .N'JKA  Kleclinns  (a)iiiiiiilte*‘ 

2(M)  Slaey- I  reiit  Hotel.  I'rt'iiton  <5.  \.  j. 

I  ^  iMir  letter  iiiii!-!  he  |)(»liiiarke<l  no 
later  tlian  Oettiher  ill. 

IN  YOUR  LETTER 

Slate  that  \oii  are  a  memher  of  the  New  Jersey  Kdiiealioii 
\ssoeiati<ni  with  dues  paid  for 
|{e»|iiest  a  ballot  for  \otiiiji  hv  mail. 

Kiichtse  a  stamped,  self-addressed  eiivelojM'. 

^oiir  letter  must  he  personally  signed  1)\  yon,  and  it  nm~t 
he  sent  separately.  ^  ou  may  wish  to  use  the  eoiipon  Itelow. 

2.  ^  on  will  reeei\e.  promptly,  a  ballot  and  a  return  (special 
voting  I  envelope. 

d.  Mail  that  ballot,  marked  as  you  wish,  in  the  special  voting 
envelope,  togc'ther  witli  the  voting  stub  detached  front  voitr 
l*).’)l-.'>2  NJK\  tnetnhership  certificate.  Do  not  send  vout 
tnetnhership  eeitifieate  with  your  voting  stub.  Your  ballot 
imtst  he  received  iti  the  NJKY  olhee  hv  .t:00  P.M..  Xovtnnhet 
7.  I'GI. 

No  mailed  luillol  will  he  eounted  lnde^■i  it  is  mailed  in  the  special  voiino 
envelope  and  is  aeeompanied  hy  the  votin<i  stiih  from  the  niemhersliip 
ceililicale.  Only  one  Icallot  may  be  cmrloscd  in  each  envelope. 


Voting  at  the  Convention 

At  the  NjI'A  ('.otivetitioti  iti  Allattlie  City. 
Nov.  IMO.  pcdls  will  he  open  as  follows: 
Thurt.,  Nov.  8,  195t  —  Hoddon  Holt  Hotel,  2  to  5  P.M. 
Fri.,  Nov  9,  1951  —  Convention  Holt,  10  A  M.  to  S  P.M. 
Sot.,  Nov.  10,  1951  —  Convention  Holt,  9  A  M.  to  12  M. 

Memheisliip  ( a'l tifieale'.  willi  voiine  slnli  al- 
taelied.  nni-t  Ite  presented  at  the  p<dl  in  \tlunlie 
(lily  to  vote  in  person.  .Mhdavils  of  memlierdiip 
eannot  he  aeeepled  in  votine  in  \JK\  State 
Fleet  ions. 


Coupon  for  Requesting  Moil  Ballot 

(diaiiman,  NJK.V  Elections  Cominitlee 
21)0  Staev -Trent  Hotel 
Trenton  8.  N.  .1. 

I  hereby  n-ciuesl  a  Itallot  for  votint;  hy  mail  foi 
officers  of  the  New  Jersey  Ednration  Association 
in  the  lO.'jl  eleetion.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  V-soeiation  with  dues  paiil 
for  19.t1-.S2.  I  emdo'e  a  -tampetl.  self-adilressed 

envelope. 


'vour  prr.sonal  smnuturci 
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State  Boards 
Back  6  Cities 
On  State  Aid 


The  Federated  Boards  of  Education 
have  endorsed  a  resolution  by  the  “Big 
City”  Boards  asking  that  the  antici¬ 
pated  $12,000,000  surplus  in  State 
funds  be  used  to  increase  State  School 
Aid  this  year.  The  Big  City  Boards 
acted  at  a  giant  State  Aid  rally  in 
Newark  on  September  18;  the  Feder¬ 
ated  Boards  acted  through  their  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  four  days  later. 

The  Newark  State  Aid  rally  wras  a 
great  demonstration  of  support  for 
more  State  Aid  for  education.  Board 
presidents  from  Newark,  Jersey  City, 
Paterson,  Trenton,  Camden  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  were  present,  as  were  Mayors  Kirk 
of  Elizabeth  and  Connolly  of  Trenton. 
.An  audience  of  about  1200  turned  out 
to  cheer  demands  from  numerous 
groups  in  the  Newark  area  for  at  least 
$7.5  per  pupil  additional  aid. 

It  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  State 
Aid  rallies  being  held  in  each  of  the 
big  cities  by  the  Committee  of  which 
Bernard  J.  Berry,  President  of  the 
Jersey  City  Board,  is  chairman.  The 
October  rally  is  already  planned  for 
Klizabeth. 

The  Federated  Boards’  Executive 
Committee  is  also  supporting  the 
Teachers  College  bond  issue.  Jesse 
Foster  of  Lanoka  Harbor  has  been 
elected  Secretary  of  the  organization. 


NJEA,  NEA  Enrollment 

Materials  in  Schools 


All  enrollment  materials  for  both 
the  .NJEA  and  the  National  Education 
Association  have  been  sent  to  all 
s<  hools  in  the  State.  A  special  effort 
is  being  made  to  get  State  Association 
enrollments  early  this  year,  since  there 
is  a  contest  for  the  office  of  NJEA 
Treasurer,  and  a  paid-up  membership 
certificate  is  needed  for  voting.  Any 
school  which  has  not  received  the  nec¬ 
essary  receipts,  information,  and  forms 
is  urged  to  notify  the  NJEA  office 
immediately. 

As  usual  NJEA  enrollment  is  in 
charge  of  the  Enrollment  Committee, 
which  has  one  or  more  representatives 
in  each  county,  and  a  collector  in 
every  s<’hool  in  the  State.  NFiA  enroll¬ 
ment  is  in  charge  of  the  NFiA-NJEA 
Coordinating  Committee,  which  paral¬ 
lels  the  State  enrollment  set-up  com¬ 
pletely.  In  some  cases  membership  of 
the  two  committees  is  identical. 


OCTOBER.  1951 


NJEA  Takes  Formal  Possession 
of  New  Headquarters  Building 


More  Furniture  For 
yiJEA  Home 

The  Elementary  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Phillipsburg  is  the  most  ! 
recent  contributor  to  the  NJEA 
Headquarters  Furnishing  Fund. 
Marjorie  Colver,  Treasurer,  has 
sent  in  a  check  for  $.50.  : 

The  .$.500  contribution  from  the  ' 
Essex  County  Education  Associa-  j 
tion  was  made  possible  by  Ruth  . 
Hill.  Nutley,  Caroline  Pohl,  Belle-  i 
ville,  and  Ur.  Benjamin  \A  ard,  (Ren  > 
Ridge,  who  acted  as  a  fund-raising  i 
c«»mmittee.  In  presenting  it,  Mrs.  j 
Evelyn  Mc^hood  Chester  asked  t 
that  the  check  be  an  “a«lded  svinbol  I 
of  the  cordial  and  cooiH'rative  re-  j 
lationship  between  Essex  County  • 
teachers  and  the  New  Jersey  Edu-  j 
cation  Association.”  I 


RESOLUTION 

\\  IIKKKAS,  enrollments  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  New  Jersey  are  increas¬ 
ing  rapidly  and  will  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  during  this  de<  ade  creating  a 
need  for  thousands  of  new  teachers, 
and  j 

\A  iiKitKAS,  the  la>gislature  atid  the 
(h)vernor  are  submitting  a  $15,000,0(K) 
Rond  Issue  to  the  voters  on  November 
(»,  1951,  for  increasing  the  facilities 
of  the  State  Teachers  C.olleges  to  pro- 
\  ide  the  needed  teachers  for  these 
children, 

Rk  It  Rksolvkd.  that  the  .New  Jersey 
Education  .Association  through  its 
Executive  (.annmiltee,  call  on  all  teach¬ 
ers  and  friends  of  education  to  achieve 
passage  of  the  Rond  Issue  for  the  State 
Teachers  Colleges  to  provide  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  (jualified  teachers  for 
the  years  ahead. 

Will  Choose  Successor 

To  Crehaii  as  Trustee 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Teach¬ 
ers  Pension  and  Annuity  Finul  will  be 
held  in  Trenton  on  Saturday,  October 
29.  It  will  elect  a  teacher-member  of 
the  Roard  of  Trustees  of  the  Fund  to 
succeed  Frederic  J.  Crehan  of  South 
Orange-Maplewood.  Mr.  Crehan,  who 
died  suddenly  in  September,  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  must  come  from  Bergen,  Essex, 
or  Hudson  Counties. 


Mrs.  Mary  G.  Roebling  has  formally 
notified  the  Association  that  its  new 
building  will  be  vacant  and  ready  to 
turn  over  to  the  NJEA  by  October  1. 
Contracts  for  the  installation  of  light¬ 
ing  and  the  few  alterations  that  are 
necessary  have  already  been  let,  and 
workmen  are  expecterl  to  move  in  t»n 
that  date.  It  is  estimated  that,  under 
current  conditions,  these  changes  will 
take  alumt  six  weeks,  this  will  enable 
the  .Association  to  meet  its  "target 
date”  of  December  1  for  its  moving. 

Ihe  new  lighting  fixtures  and  some 
other  equipment  have  already  been 
delivered.  The  Headquarters  furnish¬ 
ing  Committee,  led  by  Mrs.  Pauline 
Peterson,  felt  that  good  lighting  was  a 
prime  reiiuirement  in  the  NJEA  offices. 
Fluorescent  fixtures  are  being  installed 
throughout;  on  the  first  floor  they  will 
be  recessed  into  the  ceiling. 

Rids  for  the  necessary  new  furniture 
have  been  received,  and  the  necessary 
(ar|H'ting  has  been  purchased.  Ihe 
Committee  has  carefully  investigated 
various  possd)dities  in  order  to  secure 
the  best  material  at  the  best  price.  In 
the  main  the  new  furniture  will  l>c 
used  on  liie  first  floor,  w  iih  pres*  nl 
desks  and  cliairs  relegated  to  tlie  upper 
offices. 

One  of  the  major  inipnivemems  of 
the  new  Headquarters  will  be  tlie  extra 
lacdities  for  mimeographing  ami  mail¬ 
ing.  Literally  thousands  of  pieces  of 
mail  leave  the  NJEA  office  every  week. 
>o  far  as  possible  their  production  is 
completely  meihanized,  with  an  elec¬ 
tric  mimeograph,  ftdding  machine,  El¬ 
liott  .Addressing  .Maciime,  and  a  Pitney 
Rowes  machine  which  stamps  and  seals 
the  envelojK’s  with  one  easy  motion. 
These,  with  a  worktable  and  the  steel 
caliinets  which  hold  over  3.5,090  ad¬ 
dressing  stencils,  have  jammed  the 
small  present  work  room.  In  the  new 
headrjuarters,  .Mrs.  Marion  Pyle  and 
the  pr'ople  who  help  when  there  is  a 
"big”  mailing  will  have  space  to  move 
around  and  work  far  more  efficiently. 

NJEA's  present  quarters  in  the 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel  will  be  occupied  as 
soon  as  the  Association  moves  by  the 
Republican  State  ('.onimiltee.  The  or¬ 
ganization,  now  on  Hanover  Street. 
Trenton,  will  take  over  the  balance 
of  the  NJEA’s  lease. 
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|t  IS  A  BUILDING,  |M*rha|)s  a  small  wliiu*  fraiiu*  struclurp 
on  a  country  r<»atl  or  a  gleaming  cdilicc  of  brick  and 
stainless  steel  in  a  crowded  city,  planned  by  loyal  citi¬ 
zens  who  believed  in  the  ri<:bt  of  every  child  to  grow  to 
f  fullest  stature  in  a  free  society. 

[,  It  is  the  cherished  creatitni  of  the  architei  ts  atid  build- 
f  ers  whose  imagination  ami  careful  competence  were 
united  in  an  effort  to  construct  a  useful  and  {)ermanent 
instrument  «>f  learning. 

It  is  this  s<-huol.  and  thousands  like  it  across  this  land, 
where  neighbors  gather  in  a  common  cause,  and  take 
ioy  from  having  played  their  part  in 
building  something  fine  and  lasting. 

But  un  American  school  is  much 
more ; 

It  is  the  laughter  and  play  of  little 
children  as  they  first  enter  its  doors, 
glancing  back  for  a  moment  at  a 
mother  reluctant  to  let  them  go,  and 
then  running  forward  into  a  new 
world. 

It  is  the  joy  of  dis<overy  that  the 
child  first  feels  as  he  learns  to  under¬ 
stand  the  magic  of  words  and  num- 
l3ers.  and  like  Aladdin  of  old.  op«*ns 
the  mystic  tloors  of  storyland. 

It  is  the  small  boy's  first  letter  to  his  mother,  and  his 
drawing  of  the  cir«us.  and  his  jM-rfect  sjtelling  pajK'r 
tackl'd  up  on  the  wall. 

It  is  the  Hallowe'en  party,  and  the  ('hristmas  play, 
and  the  Valentine  box  outside  the  classroom  door. 

It  is  the  faces  of  children  as  they  salute  the  flag,  or 
sing  America,  or  l  ow  their  heads  in  prayer  to  a  com¬ 
mon  (iod. 

It  is.  of  course,  learning  some  things  not  so  pleasant, 
like  drill  on  the  nndtiplication  table,  and  recopying  I'om- 
positions.  and  staying  after  si’hool.  and  saying  we  were 
sorry — we  didn't  think. 

It  is  our  first  meeting  Daniel  Boone  and  Florence 
Nightingale  and  Basteur.  and  taking  fasi-inating  trips  to 


the  (irand  (.any  on,  and  the  l  aj  Mahal,  and  the  Houses 
of  I’arliament.  and  .Morristown. 

It  is.  sometimes,  the  dreary  boredom  of  rainy  days, 
and  the  clutter  and  confusion  of  lunchrooms,  and  muddy 
fi'et,  and  unkind  shoves  by  children  we  don't  like  or  a 
bloody  nose  and  a  idack  eye  from  a  playground  ipiarrel. 

It  is  also  the  day  we  stand,  with  moist  palms  and 
lumpy  throats,  before  the  schoed  assembly  and  recite  our 
lines,  with  parents  waiting  anxiously  in  the  back  row. 

It  is  the  playground  on  a  windy  autumn  day  as  we 
run  a  race,  or  the  crack  of  the  bat  on  the  first  greening 
days  of  spring,  a  mingled  odor  of 
horsehide  and  crushed  new  grass. 

It  is  the  unforgettable  and  nostalgic 
'inell  of  the  classroom,  of  chalk  ami 
ink  and  library  paste  and  wet  rubbers 
and  fresh  varnish  and  the  first  bou<|uet 
of  lilacs  on  the  teacher's  desk. 

It  is  the  open  joy  of  the  last  day 
of  school  when  we  go  on  \acation  and 
our  secret  joy  on  the  first  «lay  in  Sep¬ 
tember  because  we  are  gla<l  to  return. 

An  Amerieuii  selniol  is  all  these, 
hut  much  more: 

It  is  a  place  where  we  learn  to  know 
and  to  love  our  country,  to  ride  again 
with  Paul  Rev»‘re.  to  fight  with  Sam  Houston,  to  sorrow 
with  l.inc(dn.  to  brave  the  future  with  F.isenhower. 

It  is  here  that  we  learn  to  \alue  our  freedoms,  of 
spec  h  and  religion  and  free  assembly,  to  measure  the 
achievements  «>f  our  naiion.  to  s«'orn  the  weakness  of 
those  who  would  degrade  or  debase  it.  to  dream  of  new 
undertakings  and  'Miterprises  which  will  ennoble  it. 

It  is  here  we  learn  to  work  democratically  with  our 
fellow  citizens,  to  apprec  iate  the  goodness  of  all  races 
and  religions,  and  to  live  in  the  brotherhood  of  men. 

(iod  grant  that  this  school,  like  so  many  others,  will 
be  a  treasure  house  for  youth,  a  prized  possession  of  our 
community,  and  a  safeguard  to  our  democratic  nation. 

Fkank  Stover. 


Groat  minds,  and  so  forth.  Al¬ 
most  simultanoously,  the  English 
IV  class  of  Louis  Alhini  in  Toms 
River  High  School  and  County 
Supi’rintemlent  Frank  Stover  of 
Essex  County  tried  to  define  ivhat 
a  sclund  means  and  is.  On  the 
opiHtsite  page  is  the  Toms  River 
version ;  on  this  the  speech  which 
Mr.  Stover  made  at  the  dedica¬ 
tion  o/  Livingston's  Burnet  Hill 
Sclund.  The  Review  editor  can't 
decide  which  one  he  likes  best. 
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How  much  homework,  for  whal  child, 
in  what  subjects,  at  what  ages, 
on  what  levels,  and  when? 


It  was  on  homework,  the  meeting 
tonight.  At  every  P.T.A.  meeting  in 
the  country,  the  same  subject  brings 
them  out  in  war  paint. 

Two  hours  later,  where  did  we  get? 
Miss  Elbe  told  the  parents  how  kids 
should  study.  Miss  Dotty  told  them 
that  if  they  didn’t  study,  they  couldn’t 
expect  high  grades,  and  Miss  Gwen 
spelled  out  that  there  is  no  easy  road 
to  learning.  The  parents  applauded 
each  with  kindly  courtesy,  hut  squirm¬ 
ed  and  twitched  on  their  carriages, 
eagerly  awaiting  their  turns.  I  have 
seen  it  happen  so  often  and  so  regu¬ 
larly  each  year  that  1  almost  called  the 
questions  before  they  were  fired.  For 
years  our  junior  high  school  parents 
have  not  varied  from  the  pattern: 

“Johnny  has  no  time  for  his  music. 
.  .  .  Mary  never  gets  any  fresh  air.  .  .  . 
If'hy  don’t  the  teachers  set  aside  just 
certain  days  for  homework?  . . .  Should 
be  the  teachers'  job  to  teach  them  how 
to  study.  If'hy  try  to  place  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  jyarents?  .  .  .  Oscar 
spends  five  hours  each  night  on  his 
homework.  Do  you  think  that’s 
healthy?  .  .  .  Sally  says  she  never  has 
any  homework;  says  she  does  it  all  in 
study  periods.  Is  this  possible?  .  .  . 
Dutch  doesn’t  bring  any  books  home; 
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says  he  never  has  any  homework. 
Shouldn’t  he  have  more  homework  to 
do?  .  .  .  How  much  help  should  I  give 
Hilda  at  home?’’ 

But  then  came  the  parent  with  an 
article  clipped  from  The  \ew  York 
Times,  purporting  to  show  that  a  social 
studies  teacher  had  made  a  survey  and 
had  proved  that  the  children  who  were 
given  no  homework  in  his  subject 
fared  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than  those 
who  were  given  regular  daily  home¬ 
work  assignmenis. 

“Is  it  not  a  present  tendency  among 
educators  to  eliminate  homework?”, 
he  concluded. 

Dr.  Kay  answered  this  one.  Sharp 
on  the  draw  is  Dr.  Kay. 

“If  the  parents  want  the  A"s.  the 
high  school  wants  the  grades,  and  the 
colleges  demand  the  results,  some 
children  will  have  to  push  above  the 
others  for  the  honors.  ...  As  long  as 
marks  make  the  student,  some  will  have 
to  work  harder  than  others  to  he 
students;  an  average  pupil  can  alnmst 
a!wa\s  get  by  without  extra  effort, 
-xometimes  without  ever  doing  his 
homework.  .  .  .  It’s  not  the  coach’s 
lectures,  but  the  practice  on  the  field 
that  makes  the  player.” 

But  on  it  went.  Alice  had  a  nervous 


By  PETE  HE!SDERSO!\  i 
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breakdown  and  become  a  nervous 
wreck  from  homework  assignments. 
That  is  not  uncommon  with  the  over- 
conscientious,  spurting  adolescent.  The 
passionate  desire  to  achieve,  to  succeed, 
to  secure  perfection  and.  w  ith  it,  praise 
and  commendation  of  parent  and 
teacher  is  a  must  in  many  young  minds. 
But  many  young  minds  are  not  as  fast, 
not  as  photographic,  not  as  compre¬ 
hending  as  sister’s,  or  as  brother’s,  or 
papa’s  or  teacher’s. 

And  so  where  did  we  get  after  the 
punch  was  served?  1  wish  1  knew.  1 
wish  we  educators  would  stop  tying  up 
old  philosophies  with  worn-out  strings. 

I  wish  we  would  stop  hitching  a  lot 
of  degrees  to  our  names,  and  shoot  to 
kill  about  98%  of  the  lecturers  who 
mentally  vivisect  some  few'  million 
American  youngsters  every  year,  with¬ 
out  first  finding  out  their  own  TBOA. 
(Total  Practical  Output  Applicability). 
In  other  words  let  them  come  through 
with  a  real  value:  How  much  home¬ 
work  for  what  child  in  what  subjects 
at  what  ages,  on  what  levels,  and 
when? 

Here  is  a  concrete  problem,  not  to 
he  w  rapj)ed  in  big  words  and  meaning¬ 
less  philosophies,  not  to  be  evasively 
answered;  but  to  be  studied,  surveyed, 
tried  with  careful  research  and  drawn 
to  an  indisputable  conclusion  for  the 
use  and  guidance  of  every  classroom 
teacher  and  for  the  mental  and  physical 
health  of  every  sr’hool  child. 

Then  give  the  gentleman,  or  lady,  a 
Ph.D.  with  no  strings  attached. 

It  is  a  tragic  feeling  of  futility  that 
comes  over  you  when  you  sit  and 
watch  the  P.-T.’ers  squirming  and 
twitching  for  the  answers  you  know 
you  can’t  give  them  with  very  much 
more  accuracy  and  substantiated  data 
than  when  they  came  up  last  year,  10 
years  ago,  or  15  years  ago.  For  how 
much  homework  should  I  profitably 
give  to  sickly  little  12-year-old  Annie 
Jones  who  fights  every  inch  of  the 
way  for  an  A  or  a  B?  How  much 
should  I  profitably  give,  or  how  much 
should  1  profitably  expect  to  get.  from 
( Continued  on  Page  49) 
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Why  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Colleges  Need 
$15,000^000  for  Bnildiiigs  and  Equipment 

The  n  Bond  Issue 


IRE  THERE  more  children  in  your 
school  this  year?  Are  there  more 
teachers?  If  there  are,  you  know  why 
New  Jersey  citizens  are  being  asked, 
on  November  6,  to  vote  for  a  State 
Bond  Issue  of  S15,0(K).()00. 

The  monev  would  be  used  for  build¬ 
ings  and  ecjuipment  for  the  teacher 
colleges  c»f  our  Stale.  \\  ith  the  voters’ 
approval,  the  Slate  would  issue  SlJi.- 
(KHMXM)  worth  of  serial  bonds  repay¬ 
able  in  15  years.  The  money  thus 
borrowed  would  go  into  a  Stale  Teach¬ 
ers  College  Buildings  (xmstruction 
Fund  and  could  be  used  for  no  other 
purpose.  Appropriations  from  this 
fund  would  be  made  like  any  other 
''Inle  appropriation. 

Thus  the  Legislature  presumably 
on  the  advice  and  recommendations  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education — would 
decide  what  buildings  should  be  built 
and  at  which  colleges.  Needs  already 
listed  total  about  $24,000,000,  much 
more  than  the  $15,000,000  being  re¬ 
quested.  The  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  with  the  help  of  outside  experts, 
is  now  making  a  study  of  the  facilities 
and  needs  for  teacher  education  in 
New  Jersey,  and  will  be  prepared  to 
recommend  priorities  among  the  needs. 
Approyal  of  the  bond  issue  in  no  way 
limits  the  right  of  the  1.4*gislature  to 
consolidate  the  six  present  colleges  or 
make  any  other  changes  in  the  interest 
of  economy  or  elTiciency. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has 
urged  the  people  of  New  Jersey  to 
vote  for  the  bond  issue  “‘in  order  that 
the  Stale  may  haye  enough  prepared 
teachers,  to  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  our  children.”  Governor  Alfred  E. 
Driscoll  has  said.  “.Additional  facili¬ 
ties  for  our  State  teachers  colleges  are 
urgently  required.  AccordingU.  I  am 
in  complete  agreement  with  the  pur- 
p<ise  of  this  measure.” 

The  need  for  this  bond  issue  rests 
on  the  following  picture  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey's  teacher  facilities  and  teacher 
needs : 

1.  Now  Jersey  needs  about  .A.08  t  new 
teachers  each  year  until  19ti0  at  Ie;i«t. 

New  Jersey  has  a  teaching  force  of 
some  28,000  teachers.  Of  these  over 
2.000  hold  sub-standard  certificates. 
To  maintain  this  force  and  replace 


present  teachers  as  they  die,  retire, 
marry  or  resign.  New  Jersey  needs  an 
average  of  some  2,05.5  teachers  each 
year. 

School  enrollments  have  been  rising 
sharply  since  1946.  In  the  194(>-.50 
period  they  increased  by  more  than 
41,IKM).  The  greatest  increase  in 
births,  however,  was  in  the  194()-47 
period,  and  the  children  born  in  those 
\ears  are  just  getting  leady  to  enter 
school  for  the  first  time.  The  greatest 
rise  in  school  enrollments  lies  just 
al’.ead.  Estimates  by  the  Stale  Depart- 
tnent  of  Education  predict  an  increase 
of  more  than  42.(XM)  puj>ils  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  alone.  There  will  be  a  total 
of  nearly  a  million  pupils  in  the 
schools  by  19fX). 

The  teaching  force  must  be  much 
larger  to  care  for  these  additional 
pupils.  The  Slate  Department  of  Edu- 
( atioii  estimates  that  an  additional 
1.629  new  teachers  w  ill  be  needed  each 
year  until  l‘)66  to  pro\  ide  teachers  for 
these  additional  pupils.  These  teach¬ 
ers  will  be  needed  each  year  to  take 
•  are  of  the  enrollment  increase  for 
tlml  year:  the  “new”  teachers  eni- 
plo\cd  the  year  before  will  still  be 
needed.  Thus  the  total  teaching  force 
will  be  increasing  each  year,  and  by 
1960  we  can  anticipate  a  total  teach¬ 
ing  force  of  about  .58,000. 


The  2,0.5,5  teachers  needed  each 
year  for  replacements,  and  the  1,029 
additional  teachers  needed  to  take  care 
of  increased  enrollments  add  to  a  need 
of  some  3,084  new  teachers  each  year 
until  DXX)  at  least. 

2.  \t'e  can  obtain  about  1,7.50  new 
teachers  each  year  from  other  sources, 
leaving  an  annual  need  from  our  Slate 
teachers  colleges,  through  the  1950’s,  of 
about  1,3.54  new  teachers. 

Our  State  Teachers  Colleges,  with  a 
total  full-time  enrollment  of  4,128  in 
four-jear  etturses,  will  not  supply 
enough  teachers  to  meet  these  needs. 
Fortunately  they  are  not— and  never 
have  been  the  s»)le  source  of  the  new 
teachers  New  Jersey  needs. 

From  other  New  Jersey  colleges,  col¬ 
leges  ill  other  Slates,  school  districts 
in  other  States  and  from  other  occupa¬ 
tions.  we  may  be  able  to  obtain  as 
many  as  1,7.50  new  teachers  each  year. 
When  this  figure  is  subtracted  from 
our  needs  of  3.0Rt.  however,  it  still 
leaves  about  1..3.34  new  teachers  which 
we  should  be  able  to  obtain  from  our 
State  Teachers  Colleges. 

3.  From  its  six  Stale  teachers  col¬ 
leges,  with  an  enrollment  of  4,128  full- 
lime  students.  New  Jersey  can  expect 
about  900  new  teachers  each  year  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  years. 

New  Jersey  has  teacher  colleges  at 
Glassboro.  Jersey  City,  Montclair, 
Newark.  Paterson  and  Trenton.  Our 
Stale  began  its  teacher-training  pro¬ 
gram  nearly  100  years  ago:  in  18.55  it 
appropriated  $10,000  for  the  support 
of  a  normal  school  at  Trenton. 

Since  10.36  all  six  colleges  have  of¬ 
fered  full  four-year  college  training; 
four  now  offer  work  at  the  graduate 
level.  Twenty  years  ago  they  offered 
12  undergraduate  curriculums;  today 
they  offer  17.  These  are  more  widely 
offered ;  there  are  now  .33  separate  col¬ 
lege-curriculum  offerings,  as  compared 
with  20  in  19.30-31. 

With  a  “normal  classroom  capacity” 
— including  .32  temporary  classrooms 
— of  4.025.  the  colleges  are  already 
caring  for  4.128  full-time  students,  plus 
461  demonstration  school  pupils.  In 
addition  they  offer  classes  to  2,.5.59 
part-time  students. 

In  1929-.30  the  State  voted  about 
$1,730,000  for  new  buildings  at  the 
Trenton  State  Teachers  College.  Since 
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then  it  has  voted  only  $1,000,000  for 
teacher-training  facilities;  this  was  ap¬ 
propriated  in  1947  for  the  new  Pater¬ 
son  STC  campus. 

Since  1939  total  State  appropriations 
for  operating  the  colleges  have  in¬ 
creased  from  $1,456,960  to  $2,608,890 
in  1950.  This  increase  barely  kept 
pace  with  rising  inflationary  costs.  En¬ 
rollments,  meanwhile,  were  jumping 
from  3,232  in  1939  to  4.128  in  19.50. 
The  State  appropriations  include 
student  payments  for  tuition,  room  and 
hoard.  In  1939  these  were  $.589,240; 
in  19.50  they  amounted  to  $920,900. 

Since  most  of  their  part-time  stu¬ 
dents  are  already  employed  and  taking 
work  to  improve  their  teaching,  the 
“new”  teachers  New'  Jersey  needs  must 
come  from  the  full-time  students.  In 
recent  years  the  colleges  have  been 
providing  about  600  “new”  teachers 
each  year.  With  increasing  enroll- 
juents  however,  we  can  expect  about 
900  new  teachers  a  year  during  the 
next  few  years.  This,  however,  is  only 
a  little  over  25  jier  cent  of  our  present 
needs  for  new  teachers  and  less  than 
one-third  of  our  anticipated  needs.  It 
is  only  two-thirds  the  number  of  new 
teachers  we  will  need  from  our  State 
teacher  colleges. 

4.  The  faeililie!«  at  oiir  Stale  teacher 
eollefses  are  inadequate  for  their  present 
etiruilmenl. 

With  very  little  expansion  over  the 
past  20  years,  these  colleges  are  now 
preparing  nearly  twice  as  many  teach¬ 
ers  as  they  did  20  years  ago,  and 
training  them  twice  as  long. 

The  facilities  needed  at  our  State 
teacher  colleges  have  recently  been  in¬ 
vestigated  by  two  independent  com¬ 
mittees. 

I'o  determine  the  reason  behind  the 
existing  shortage  of  men  well-trained 
in  the  basie  rudiments  of  science,  the 
New  Jersey  Chapter  of  the  American 
liiT.titute  of  Chemists  recently  surveyed 
teacher  education.  A  report  signed  by 
four  leading  scientists  blames  the 
shortage  on  “totally  inadequate  facili¬ 
ties  at  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
leges  for  the  training  of  teachers.” 
They  say: 

“The  Committee  was  shocked  by  the  in¬ 
adequacy  in  tlie  physical  facilities  for  in- 
stvuctinj:  hijih  school  science  teachers  in  a 
state  which  is  the  leading  producer  of 
chemical  products  in  the  United  States. 
I.ahoratories  are  overcrowded.  Storage  space 
is  inadequate  and  improper.  Professors  are 
hampered  in  their  work  by  lack  of  office 
space.  Temporary  buildings,  old  and 
antiquated  laboratory  furniture,  share<l 
locker  space,  jammed  classrooms  make  the 
task  of  learniii"  exceedingly  difficult.” 

The  New  Jersey  Division  of  the 
Amerieati  Assoeiatioti  of  I  tiiversity 
Women  tnade  a  three-tnonth  survey  of 
the  State  I'eaehers  Colleges  and  tie- 


scribed  the  physical  setup  of  the  State 
Teachers  Colleges  as  “shocking”, 
“alarming”,  “dangerous”,  and  “pa¬ 
thetic”. 

.\mong  the  findings  of  the  committee  were 
“dark,  damp,  unsanitary  cafeterias;  20,000 
library  volumes  stored  in  the  basement  l»e- 
cause  of  lack  of  any  other  space;  offices  in 
corridors  sometimes  blocking  exits;  paint 
and  plaster  falling  from  the  walls;  out¬ 
dated,  broken  equipment;  five  showers  serv¬ 
ing  .t(M)  men;  inefficient  heating  plants; 
inadequate  sewage  disposal;  no  fireproof 
stair  walls.” 

5.  Within  its  present  finaneial  strur- 
lure.  New  Jersey  can  support  a  $15,- 
600,000  huiid  issue  for  Stale  Teachers 
Uolleges. 

A  typical  amortization  schedule  for 
liquidating  the  $15,000,000  bond  issue 
shows  that,  if  the  bonds  all  were  sold 
in  1952,  the  maximum  yearly  payment 
for  principal  and  interest  would  be 
$1,180,000  a  year. 

In  compliance  with  the  Constitution, 
it  is  provided  that  the  bonds  shall  be 
paid  off  from  the  revenue  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  inheritance  tax.  The  average  reve¬ 
nue  derived  from  that  tax  from  1938 
to  1950  was  about  $8,000,000  a  year; 
at  no  time  did  the  revenue  fall  below 
$.5,061,311. 

Experience  shows  that  the  annual  use 
of  about  $1,200,000  of  inheritance  tax 
revenues  for  this  purpose  will  not 
jeopardize  general  State  finances.  For 
many  years  our  actual  surpluses  at 
the  end  of  each  fi.-^cal  year  have  been 
running  substantially  over  the  pre¬ 
liminary  estimates.  When  the  current 
appropriations  bill  was  enacted,  a  free 
surplus  of  $2,435,373  was  anticipated 
for  June  30.  19.52;  .State  officials  now 
anticipate  a  surplus  of  more  than  .$12,- 
000.000  on  that  date. 

The  total  outstanding  bonded  debt 
of  the  State  on  July  1,  1951,  was 
.$96.31 0,(M)0.  This  is  less  than  half  of 
New  Jersey's  long-term  debt  in  1935, 
and  on  a  per  capita  basis,  is  consid¬ 
erably  less  thati  the  average  of  the 
-18  states.  New  Jersey’s  net  long-term 
per  capita  debt  is  $21.48,  as  compared 
with  $28.49  for  all  48  States.  Only 
California,  of  the  States  which  are 
comparable  with  New  Jersey,  main¬ 
tains  a  lower  j)er  capita  debt  than  New 
Jersey. 

To  remedy  the  present  anti({uated, 
over-crowded,  and  inadequate  facilities 
for  training  teachers  and  to  provide 
facilities  for  training  the  greatly  in¬ 
creased  numbers  «»f  teachers  New  Jer¬ 
sey  needs  during  the  coming  decade, 
the  proposed  bond  issue  of  $1.5,000,- 
000  for  STC  construction  should  he 
passed  at  the  (General  Election  on 
.November  6.  The  proposed  bond  issue 
meets  an  established  need  and  in  no 
way  endangers  the  financial  structure 
of  our  State. 


0%cAccU  ta  ,  ,  , 

Burlington  City,  which  redeco¬ 
rated  its  high  school  and  installed 
modern  lighting  in  it  this  summer, 
riiis  ends  a  long  campaign  of  building 
improvement  costing  over  $1,000,000. 

1  he  voters  approved  the  program  in 
1948  by  a  better  than  3-1  vote.  In¬ 
cluded  were  a  renovation  and  addition 
to  the  Samuel  Smith  School  (19.50); 
replacement  of  the  95-year-old  Cap 
tain  James  Lawrence  school  with  an 
18-room  building  dedicated  in  Januar)'i 
1951;  and  redecoration  and  relighting 
of  four  other  aged  elementary  schools. 
Hack  of  the  program  was  a  city-wide 
movement  (Committee  for  tlie  School 
Hond  Issue!  with  a  slogan  of  “Better 
.''chools  for  a  Better  Burlington.”  The 
original  bond  issue  campaign  used  a 
parade  with  floats,  fliers,  sjteakers, 
postcards,  newspaper  publicity  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  a  Ford  blimp. 


Ouklyii,  where  a  special  class  for 
retarded  children  was  established  in 
.March.  1951  under  a  trainerl  and  ex- 
j'crienced  teacher.  \  bright  and  at¬ 
tractive  classroom  was  renovated  and 
sjK'cially  arranged  and  equipped  to 
handle  the  new  class.  Equipment  in¬ 
cludes  self-contained  toilet  facilities, 
wash  sink  and  drinking  fountain,  shop 
work-bench,  project  table,  play  tables, 
easels,  bookcases,  supply  cabinet,  bulle¬ 
tin  boards,  and  modern  desks. 


Fair  Lawn  for  a  democratic  plan 
of  selecting  new  staff  members.  Under 
('.harles  W.  Miiitzer,  high  school 
principal,  present  faculty  members, 
working  in  committees,  help  fill  staff 
vacancies.  A  special  committee  for 
each  vacancy  screens  applications,  con¬ 
ducts  interviews,  and  sends  applicants 
to  the  principal.  A  rating  sheet  has 
been  developed  by  such  committees 
for  their  own  use.  Results:  better 
staff  morale  and  a  better  reception  of 
new  teachers  whom  their  fellows  have 
heljR’d  select. 

Rutgers  University  and  to  Dr. 
Bennett  Rich  of  its  Bureau  of  (Govern¬ 
mental  Research  for  planning  and  giv¬ 
ing  a  course  in  .State  (Government  in 
I'renton  last  summer.  The  course  was 
a  brain-child  of  Assi.stant  Commis¬ 
sioner  Robert  H.  .Morrison.  For  two 
.steaming  weeks  in  mid-July  the  24 
students  met  in  six-hour  dailv  sessions. 
More  than  .50  department  heads  and 
governmental  representatives  met  with 
them.  1  he  course  was  an  experimental 
effort  to  strengthen  the  teaching  of 
.social  studies  by  giving  teachers  a 
first-hand  knowledge  of  their  State 
government. 
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FRED  VLWV^^Personality  Pius 


Fourth  in  a  series  of  Revien  artieles  on  the  ineinhers  of  the 
NJEA  staff — who  they  are,  what  they  <lo,  and  why  their 
services  are  the  best  possible  investment  of  a  substantial 
portion  of  your  annual  Association  dues. 


if  111  I  Fred  Hii’P  has  IT— not  the 
HJIj/I  Clara  Bow  kind,  but  the 
peculiar  quality  which  makes  people 
listen  to  what  he  says,  remember  it. 
and  act  upon  it.  He  makes  a  definite 
and  unforgettable  impression  on  both 
individuals  and  groups-  -without  ever 
raising  his  voice  or  any  special  effort 
to  be  impressive. 

That — plus  a  deep-seated  belief  in 
both  democracy  and  education,  a  keen 
mind  that  goes  directly  to  the  root  of 
most  questions,  a  faculty  for  absorb¬ 
ing  information  and  using  it  at  the 
right  time,  and  a  phenomenal  sense  of 
how  other  people  will  react-  make  the 
NJEA’s  Executive  Seiretary  a  leading 
figure  in  New  Jersey’s  educational  pic¬ 
ture  despite  his  comparative  youth. 

About  the  time  the  depression  was 
beginning,  Fred  Hipp  came  off  an  Ohio 
farm.  With  intermittent  teaching  and 
“superintendenting”  in  a  small  Ohio 
school  system,  he  took  his  degrees  at 
Bowling  Green  State  I  niversity  (B.S.  t 
and  Syracuse  (M.A.  and  Kd.Dl.  From 
1938  his  rise  was  rapid.  He  served 
briefly  as  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  U.  S.  Indian  Schools  in  New 
Mexico;  forum  counsellor  for  the  New 
York  State  Council  of  School  Super¬ 
intendents,  and  F  ield  Consultant  for 
America’s  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air. 

PI  BLIC'  RELATION’S  MAN 

That  was  his  background  when  he 
first  came  to  New  Jersey  in  1*M2  as 
director  of  NJEA’s  newly  established 
Democratic  Discussions  pn'gram.  War 
and  the  changing  economy  modified 
his  work  with  NJEA.  For  one  year 
he  edited  the  Review,  and  then  headed 
a  badlv  needed  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram.  There  he  developed  the  “New 
Jersev  approach”  to  public  relations, 
largeiv  based  on  the  idea  of  getting 
all  groups  to  face  facts  together  before 
tliev  froze  into  antagonisms.  When 
Charles  J.  Strahan  retired  as  NJEA’s 
first  Executive  Secretary  in  1946.  there 
was  little  argument  over  his  successor; 
the  choice  of  Fred  Hipp  was  immediate 
and  unanimous. 


What  does  the  NJEA’s  Exei-utive 
.Secretary  do?  Just  about  everything 
— and  nothing.  The  Constitution  says 
that  he  is  to  “advise  and  assist  the 
Officers,  Executive  Committee,  the 
Delegate  Assembly,  and  the  conimit- 
tees  of  the  Association  to  execute  the 
program  of  the  Association  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Officers  as  prescribed  by 
the  Executive  Committee  under  the 
policies  established  by  the  Delegate  As¬ 
st  nibly.”  The  By-Laws  add  responsi¬ 
bility  for  directing  the  activities  of  all 
Association  employees  and  for  j>er- 
forming  “such  oth<*r  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  to  him.” 

Actually  he  is  the  grease  that  keeps 
the  wheels  of  NJEA  turning — and  it 
is  Fred’s  greatest  asset  for  the  job  that 
he  never  regards  himself  as  the  whole 
locomotive,  as  the  engineer,  or  even  as 
the  cow-catcher.  He  uses  the  word  I 
most  rarely;  he  often  sits  through  a 
meeting  of  the  Exei-utive  ('ommittee 
or  the  Delegate  Assembly  without 


-speaking;  and  in  every  activity  he 
betrays  his  belief  in  group  thinking 
and  cooperation.  When  he  does  speak, 
it  is  in  a  soft,  barely  audible  voice; 
yet  everyone  fimis  it  worthwhile  to 
strain  a  little  bit  to  hear  each  word. 
Before  each  nu'eting  he  has  carefully 
considered  the  agenda,  usually  dis¬ 
cussed  it  in  dc'tail  with  the  presiding 
officer,  made  sure  he  has  all  essential 
facts  at  his  finger-tips,  and  is  fully 
prepared  for  all  foreseeable  ({uestions. 

HEARS  THE  SQt'EAKS 

.As  the  grease  on  .NJEA  wheels,  the 
Executive  .'secretary  must  be  close  to 
the  s({ueaks.  (Complaints  from  mem¬ 
bers.  requests  for  services,  the  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  pressures  that  operate 
in  a  large  organization  focus  on  him. 
Many  are  minor;  some  are  not.  His 
telephone  is  rarely  still,  his  mail  is 
heavy,  and  his  outer  offic-e  is  rarely 
free  from  callers.  Fred  Hipp  has  a 
sound  instinct,  however,  for  the  situa- 
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lions  which  merit  the  “full  dress”  treat¬ 
ment,  and  many  an  Association  crisis 
has  been  prevented  hy  his  willingness 
to  give  unlimited  time  and  attention 
to  getting  all  sides  of  controversies, 
bringing  people  together,  and  work¬ 
ing  out  any  misunderstandings. 

As  has  lavn  noted,  he  directs  the 
NJEA  staff.  He  does  that  with  a 
minimum  of  “direction.”  NJEA  em¬ 
ployees  operate  on  the  same  democratic 
principles  that  NJEA  favors  for  school 
systems.  Each  staff  member  has  his 
own  specific  task,  which  he  is  encour¬ 
aged  to  do  with  a  minimum  of  super¬ 
vision.  Monday  mornings  at  nine  the 
whole  staff  meets  and  gets  a  picture 
of  what  is  hapj)ening  so  that  each 
member  knows  his  owti  place  on  the 
team.  The  professional  staff-  -editor, 
research  director,  field  representatives 

lunch  together  or  with  “the  boss” 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  co¬ 
ordinate  their  activities  closely.  Every¬ 
one  on  the  staff  has  the  privilege  of 
disagreeing  with  the  boss  until  final 
policy  decisions  are  made;  then  these 
are  policy  for  everyone. 

WELFARE  PROBLEMS 

In  the  NJEA  organization,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  there  are  more  jobs  to  be 
done  than  individuals  to  do  them.  As 
Executive  Secretary,  Fred  Hipp  has 
several  major  responsibilities  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  administrative  task.  One 
of  these  is  for  the  legal  aid  which  the 
Association  gives  teachers  whose  pro¬ 
fessional  rights  are  threatened.  Fred 
is  not  a  lawyer,  and  does  not  give 
legal  advice.  His  years  of  experience 
in  problems  of  this  sort,  however,  are 
valuable  when  he  is  asked  whether  a 
teacher  shoald  consult  a  lawyer,  and 
in  organizing  information  about  vari¬ 
ous  cases  to  present  to  the  el  fare 
Committee.  Uiat  committee,  of  course, 
has  the  services  of  the  Association 
Counsel  on  strictly  legal  problems. 
Fred’s  human  sympathy,  however,  and 
his  ability  to  see  all  around  a  prob¬ 
lem  frequetitly  keep  potential  legal 
cases  from  tbe  courts.  Here  too  he 
works  on  the  princi|)le  that  most  peo¬ 
ple  are  fair-minded,  and  reasonable, 
and  that  if  thev  can  be  brought  to¬ 
gether.  many  difficulties  can  be  ironed 
out. 

I.EGISI.ATION 

Associat Oti  members  often  think  of 
Fred  Hipp  as  the  NJEA's  lobl»vist;  he 
has  often  been  in\ited  to  sjreak  before 
lay  groups  on  “How  to  iidhience  leg¬ 
islation.”  It  is  one  of  bis  tasks  to 
assist  the  chairman  of  the  NJEA’s  Leg¬ 
islative  Comm'ttee  in  advancing  the 
Association’s  legislative  jirogram.  In 
that  capacity  he  is  at  the  State  House 


virtually  every  day  the  Legislature 
meets.  He  must  see  that  bills  are  drawn 
to  carry  out  the  Association’s  legisla¬ 
tive  policies,  find  sponsors  for  those 
bills,  and  give  those  sponsors  assist¬ 
ance  in  getting  the  bills  passed.  To 
that  enjl  he  sends  out,  during  the 
Legislative  sessions,  a  weekly  Legis¬ 
lative  Bulletin  to  keep  all  teachers  in¬ 
formed;  he  makes  sure  that  each  bill 
is  explained  to  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  by  their  “home-folks”;  he  sees 
many  legislators  personally  to  answer 
their  questions  and  meet  objections. 
He  also  must  keep  in  touch  with  many 
Stale  officials,  from  the  Governor’s 
office  down,  ft  is  here  that  his  per¬ 
sonality  plays  its  biggest  part.  Even 
those  who  disagree  with  Fred  Hipp  find 
it  impossible  either  to  ignore  him  or 
to  get  mad  at  him.  Few  people  could 
represent  tea'hers  as  well  on  West 
Slate  Street,  Trenton. 

Closely  allied  to  this  activity  is  the 
maintenance  of  friendly  relations  with 
other  stale-wide  organizations.  Here, 
too,  the  Hip])  j)ersonality  plays  its  part, 
and  he  is  equally  at  home  with  capital 
and  laboi,  men’s  groups  and  women’s, 
taxjiayers  and  public  officials.  In  the 
course  of  a  normal  year  Fred  makes 
from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
speeches,  many  before  teacher  groups, 
but  an  equal  number  for  lay  organi¬ 
zations.  Again  without  raising  his 
voice,  he  manages  to  hold  audiences 
small  or  large,  and  invariably  gets 
invited  back. 

A  FATHER,  TOO 

It’s  amazing  that  any  individual  can 
do  all  this,  and  still  have  a  home  life. 
Ihere  is  a  Mrs.  Hi|)p  and  two  very 
attractive  children,  Linda  and  Freddy. 
Junior.  None  of  them  see  as  much 
of  Fred  as  they  would  like.  From  Sep¬ 
tember  tbrough  June  Fred’s  schedule 
is  one  which  most  men  would  find  im¬ 
possible-  all  day  every  day,  and  most 
evenings.  Like  most  willing  workers, 
however,  he  finds  other  tasks  added. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  moder¬ 
ator  of  a  weekly  radio  program  over 
WAAT,  the  Kresge-Nevv  ark  Junior 
I'own  Meeting.  It  involves  1.30  sec¬ 
ondary  schorls,  and,  Fred  claims,  keeps 
him  close  to  young  ])eoj)le  and  aware 
what  schools  are  for.  He  is  currently 
serving  his  sc -ond  term  as  President 
of  the  National  School  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Association  and  is  President  of 
the  National  Association  of  Executive 
sccielaries  of  State  Ediica'ion  Associa¬ 
tions.  Both  are  key  national  groups. 
He  has  just  comj)leted  a  term  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Trenton  Lions. 

The  only  se  ret  to  it  all  is  that  Fred 
Hipp  has  the  same  devotion  to  his  job. 
to  education,  and  to  organized  teacher 
activity  that  marks  every  other  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  NJEA  staff. 


Mrs.  Rosamim)  EL  IEoi’I’ER.  rliairman 
of  tlie  Art  Department  of  Art>  Hinli  i 
Srtiool.  Newark,  is  tlie  autlior  of  NJEA’s 
nevve.st  (ioniniunity  Discussion  outline. 
Does  Art  Serve  You  and  tlie  Community. 
The  outline,  which  relates  art  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  objectives  of  education,  is  available 
on  request  to  the  NJE.A  office. 


Family  Sponsors 

A  beginning  high  school  teacher  can 
expert  to  act  as  faculty  sponsor  to 
about  three  pupil  activities.  This  was 
one  of  the  findings  of  Professor  Wil¬ 
liam  .S.  Sterner  of  Rutgers  in  his 
recent  doctoral  thesis  on  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  new’  teachers  for  this  phase  of 
their  work. 

Three  tvnes  of  a''tivities  seemed  to 
be  muttiallv  exchistv'e:  physical.  Eng¬ 
lish.  and  music  activities.  A  teacher 
axcigned  to  sponsor  an  acti'dtv  of  one 
tvne  rarelv  was  in  charge  of  an  aetivitv 
of  either  of  the  other  two  tvnes.  Hence 
Professor  Sterner  concluded  that  some 
nrospeetiv'c  teachers  should  snerialize 
in  one  of  these  tvpes  of  activities. 

Beginning  tesehers  in  special  snh- 
ieets  frennentiv  sponsor  aetiv'ities 
closely  related  to  their  specialties: 
teachers  of  academic  snhiects.  on  the 
other  hand,  get  responsibility  for  all 
sorts  of  activities. 

Preparation  of  teachers  for  sponsor¬ 
ing  pupil  a'  tivities  ran  be  provided 
through  participation  in  college  activi¬ 
ties  and  throu"h  general  courses,  the 
study  concluded.  While  half  the 
teacher-training  institutions  covered  hv 
the  study  offer  a  course  in  pupil  activi¬ 
ties.  it  is  usuallv  on  the  graduate  and 
senior  level.  Professor  Sterner  rec¬ 
ommends  more  careful  supervision  of 
the  participation  of  prospective  teach¬ 
ers  in  college  activities. 
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Claba  E.  C0CK.EBIIXK 


Mal'bice  J.  O’Sullivan 


Celebrilies  Night  Is  Convention  Feature 


1CELKBKITIES  NIGHT  will  be  the  new  forced  therefore  to  secure  another 
program  feature  of  the  NJEA’s  an-  sjicaker.  Those  arrangements  had  not 
nual  convention  program  in  Atlantic  been  completed  when  this  issue  of  the 
City  in  November.  This  will  he  held  Review  went  to  press.  On  the  Friday 
on  Friday  evening,  November  9.  and  a  morning  program  will  be  the  Com- 
really  distinguished  group  of  celebri-  missioner  of  Kilucation  and  selections 
ties  is  being  invited  for  the  occasion,  by  the  Newark  All-City  Public  High 
In  many  ways  this  will  replace  the  School  Chorus. 

NJEA  Banquet  of  former  years  as  a  TIII  RSUAY 

^ial  event:  it  will  also  be  an  excel-  Conventi<,n  will  open,  of 

lent  convention  program,  with  Dr  rhursilav,  November  8. 

Andrew  D.  Holt,  former  president  of 

main  business  of  that  day 
the  NEA  and  a  joyous  s,)caker.  lectur-  Association’s 

mg  the  celebrities  on  How  to  become  Assembly,  hundreds  of  teach- 

a  Celelirit)  .  already  registered  for  the 

Clara  E.  Cockerille.  Assistant  Super-  Curriculum  \\ Ork  Conference  being 
intendent  of  Schools  in  Armstrong  jointly  sponsoreil  by  the  NJEA  and 
County,  Pennsylvania,  will  make  the  six  afliliated  groups.  This  work  con- 
main  speech  at  the  general  session  on  ference  was  a  new  feature  of  last  year’s 
Friday  afternoon.  Miss  Cockerille,  convention,  and  proved  so  popular 
rapidly  becoming  known  as  Pennsyl-  that  jirovisions  have  been  made  for  an 
vania's  Bertha  Lawrence,  will  sjieak  on  enlarged  registration. 

“A  Sustaining  Education.”  She  is  a  Also  scheduled  for  Thursday  ses- 
favorite  sjieaker  in  the  Keystone  State;  sions  are  the  several  group  meetings 
.NJEA  is  proud  of  the  chance  to  intro-  with  outstanding  speakers, 
duce  her  to  New  Jersey.  Maurice  J.  O'Sullivan,  chairman  of 

Miss  Cockerille  is  being  sponsored  the  Jersey  (Vity  Commission  on  Civil 
by  the  Elementary  Classsroom  Teach-  Rights  and  lecturer  in  Philosophy  at 
ers  Association.  Seton  Hall,  will  speak  to  the  New  Jer- 

James  A.  Michener,  previously  an-  Organization  of  Teachers.  Carl  R. 
nounced  as  the  speaker  at  the  Friday  a  distmguished  authority 

morning  session  of  the  Convention,  has  ceramics,  will  talk  on  h.s  favorite 
changed  his  plans  and  will  be  abroad  f  ^ject  and  will  give  a  demonstraUon 

by  Convention-time.  The  Secondary  Industrial  Arts  group. 

School  Teachers  Association,  which  FTIIDAY 

sponsors  this  meeting  in  cooperation  The  Friday  sessions  of  the  Conven- 

with  the  State  Association,  is  being  tion  will  be  given  over  to  general  pro- 


SATt  RDAY 

Saturday  at  the  Convention  will  see 
a  great  many  meetings  of  NJEA  af¬ 
filiate  groups,  as  usual.  For  the  first 
time  it  will  also  see  the  great  annual 
concert  by  the  All-State  Orchestra  and 
Chorus.  This  has  been  moved  up  from 
its  traditional  Sunday  dale  in  planning 
the  1951  Convention  Program,  in 
order  that  more  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  (!an  attend  it.  A  feature  of 
the  program  this  year  will  be  Schu¬ 
bert’s  “The  Omnipotence.’’ 

Dr.  Julian  C.  Aldrich  of  N.Y.U., 
vice-president  of  the  National  Council 
of  Social  Studies;  Paul  Engle,  Ameri¬ 
can  poet;  Belle  Boas,  writer  on  art 
education  and  Director  of  Education 
at  the  Baltimore  Museum:  Mrs.  Jean 
Wade  Rindlaub,  vice-president  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  and 
Osborne,  Inc.,  and  Dr.  Clifford  P. 
Froehlich  of  the  I'.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  are  among  the  outstanding  speak* 
(Continned  on  Page  57) 


It  Starts  In  The  Classroom 


By  HARRY  A.  FOSDICK 


They  centered  tlieir  attention  on  ways 
individual  teachers  could  perform  tl>eir 
regular,  ordinary  tasks  with  new  em- 
^  phases  which  take  maximum  advantage  minds. 

of  each  public  relations  opportunity,  pupils  depend  to  a 

WHY?— THE  BASIC  QUESTION 
“Good  teaching  is  good  public  re¬ 
lations.’’  W  hat  is  taught — and  How — 
start  an  attack  on  jg  foundation  of  any  thinking  on  pjjg 
your  community,  improved  school-community  under- 

look  for  support  standing.  Child  happiness  based  on 

personal  achievement  in  the  classroom  icarnin<^  as  rel 
rents  oi  school  chil-  jg  perfect  beginning  of  positive  “What  should  \ 

rhat  chance  would  relnlionshin.i  i-klTO 

..  .  f  .u  reiaiionsiups.  QPJK  pooj.  rggu 

the  parents  of  the  This,  uiKpiestiunably,  is  the  central  g^e  some  of  I 

id  fervently  that  ;lu>nie  of  It  Shirts  in  the  Classroom,  mended  in  mo 

receiving  superior  However,  a  tea*  her  who  understands  classroom  prod 

)erior  teachers.''  thoroughly  nliy  he  teaches  uliat  he  gpj  public  reb 

lore  observation  leaches—  l>a>eil  on  knowledge  of  child 

their  entire  judg-  ufp  g,,,]  community  life — must  be  met  \MIAT  P 

>1  system  and  the  pujiils  and  adults  who  likewise  “What  did 

mpression  they  re-  im.lersland.  “What  did  yoi 

■acher-  or  on  the  “Teachers  jindiably  have  spent  more  Probably  no 

s  contact  with  one  time  and  deviled  more  tei  hnics  to  de-  quently  asked 

velop  parent  and  citi/cn  understanding  than  these.  A 

le  conclusion  pos-  ,,f  \\iiat  they’re  teaching  than  they  more  dismally 

g  role  in  fighting  Imve  in  creating  a  similar  pupil  un-  From  the  k 

ks  on  the  public  derstanding.  '  the  committee  wrote.  replies,  “We  j 

classroom  teachers  “'fhis  ellfut  seems  shortsighted,  grader  who  £ 

y.  Ihcy  comprise  since  juipils  who  understand  what  store,”  and  the 

any  coimterattack.  they’re  doing  make  better  students,  remembers  onl 

lat  appreciates  its  constitute  our  best  means  of  spreading 

p  in  its  schools.  understanding  to  parents,  and  obviate 

[•hool  Piibli*'  Rela-  the  necessitv  of  'starting  from  scratch’ 

I  depaitmeiit  of  the  i,j  achieving  the  desired  appreciation  — 

II  Association,  has  when  students  become  parents  and  ^ 

America’s  teachers  adult  citizens."  A 

by  making  its  1951  Proven  technics  used  by  outstand-  V  \ 

relations  bandbook  yjg  teachers  and  suggested  variations  •;  /V 

are  detailed  to  assist  teachers  in  devel-  i.  •  •  \ 

noted  that  so  much  oping  this  understanding  through  pu- 
I  given  to  superin-  and  through  direct  contact  with 

reports,  press  rela-  parents  and  community  leaders, 

elevision  programs, 

ill  time  public  rela*  INTERPRETERS,  JUNIOR  GRADE 
employed  by  some  “What  pupils  think  about  a  teacher 
!  fundamentals  of  or  a  school  invariably  becomes  the 

relations  too  often  thinking  of  parents  and  the  commu- 
1.  nity.  No  one  else  goes  into  the  home 

s  isn’t  something  to  as  a  school  representative  more  often, 

lerts.  Actually,  IT  and  no  one  is  listened  to  with  greater 

IE  CLASSROOM,”  interest  and  credulity.” 

nd  that’s  what  they  With  this  observation.  It  Starts  in 
the  Classroom  sets  forth  guiding  prin- 
e  writers  excluded  ciples  and  sjtecific  technics  that  de- 

that  involved  school  velop  good  pupil  and  parent  relations 

1  action  by  a  whole  through  the  actual  classroom  teaching 
to  iMM'ome  elTective.  methods  and  homework  practices. 


Fairness,  approachability,  and 
friendliness  are  the  outstanding  traits 
of  the  best  teachers,  at  least  in  pupils’ 
Therefore,  good  relations  with 
large  extent  on 
how  the  teacher  exhibits  these  qualities. 

Discussion  periods  and  individual 
conferences  on  pupil  needs  and  inter¬ 
in  which  pu- 
resource  con¬ 
tributors,  tlie  tea*  her’s  assumption  of 
or  effective 
the  question 


of  the  day  practicing  for  the  senior 
play,”  the  parent  gets  a  weird  idea 
of  what’s  going  on  at  the  schoolhouse. 

We  can  be  sure  that  the  parents 
hear  much.  Tlie  complaints  they  bring 
(Continued  on  Page  63) 
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('.iiMii.Ks  W.  R()bi\so>  Ceorce  Ziegler 


For  Prrsiilriil 

WILLIAM  R.  STOVER 

Nominated  by 

State  Nominating  Committee 
Mr.  Stover  has  been  in  education  in 
New  Jersey  since  1928,  servinf;  as 
teacher  and  principal  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  I’ennsauken 
before  becoming  Supervising  Princi¬ 
pal  there  in  1947.  He  is  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  B.S.  and  F.d.M. 
degrees  from  Temple  University. 

He  has  served  his  local  and  county 
associations  in  many  capacities,  in¬ 
cluding  the  presidency.  He  has  been  a 
member  or  chairman  of  several  NJEA 
committees,  was  a  member  of  the 
Delegate  Assembly  and  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  from  Camden  County,  and  has 
been  NJEA  Vice-President  for  the  past 
two  years.  He  is  active  in  church  and 
civic  affairs. 


For  \  ire-I*resi<Ieiit 
AIRS.  MAY  C.  SMITH 

dominated  by 

State  Nominating  Committee 

M  rs.  Smith  is  a  Binet  teacher  at 
Grant  School.  Trenton. 

Born  in  Hunterdon  County,  she 
graduated  from  Somerville  High 
School  and  Trenton  Normal  School. 
She  holds  Bachelor’s  and  Master’s  de¬ 
grees  from  Rutgers  University. 

She  was  president  of  the  New  Jer- 
sev  Elementarv  Classroom  Teachers 
Association,  chairman  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association’s  Long 
Time  Planning  Committee,  Advisory 
Council  member  for  the  National 
Department  of  Classroom  Teachers 
and  since  1948  a  participant  in  the 
National  Conferences  on  Teacher  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Professional  Standards. 


The  Constitution  requires  that  the 
Revikw  print  "the  names  of  and 
facts  about  all  candidates*’  in  the 
NJKV  State  elections.  The  material 
on  this  page  is  printed  as  submitted 
by  tlie  candidates  at  the  request  of 
tin*  KKMK.\^.  Infonnalion  on  voting 
by  mail  and  at  tin*  (^invention  ap¬ 
pears  on  Page  10.  There  is  no  con¬ 
test  for  the  olTici's  of  President  and 
Vice-President. 


For  Treasurer 

.  CH  ARLES  W .  RORINSON  . 

Nominated  by  Petition 
Mr.  Robinson  has  eminently  served 
in  Clifton  Public  Schools  both  as 
teacher  and  elementarv  principal  for 
the  past  28  years.  A  graduate  of  NYU, 
his  brilliant  efforts  in  tbe  teacher  wel¬ 
fare  field  are  a  matter  of  record. 

Having  served  on  almost  every 
NJEA  committee,  Mr.  Robinson  is  now 
terminating  a  nine-year  tenure  on  the 
Executive  Committee. 

He  is  widely  known  for  his  numer¬ 
ous  charitable  and  civic  fuml-raising 
activities  and  he  has  occupied  top 
ollii’es  in  Ki\\anis.  ('oimmmily  Chest, 
Re»l  (Toss  and  the  C.lifton  Boys  Club. 

Alfiliated  with  many  professional 
organizations,  Mr.  Ibdiinson  has  occu¬ 
pied  olTicerships  in  teacher  and  admin¬ 
istrative  professional  associations  in 
Passaic  (iounty. 

His  varied  background  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  addition  to  his  sterling  char¬ 
acter  amply  qualify  him  to  hold  the 
NJEA’s  treasurership. 

For  Treasurer 

GEORGE  ZIEGLER 

Nominated  by 

State  Nominating  Committee 
Mr.  Ziegler  is  a  commercial  teacher 
in  Franklin  High  School,  Sussex 
County.  He  received  his  professional 
training  at  Hope  College  and  at  Rider 
College  in  Trenton.  He  holds  an  M.A. 
from  Montclair  State  Teachers  College. 

He  has  served  his  local,  county,  and 
State  associations  as  follows: 

Franklin  Teachers  Association  as 
'Treasurer,  Vice-President  and  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Sussex  County  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  :  member  of  Executive  Council,  10 
years:  Treasurer,  Vice-President, 

President,  ticket  chairman  for  annual 
ban(]uet  for  three  years. 

New  Jersey  Education  Association: 
Executive  Committee  member  for  Sus¬ 
sex  County,  serving  second  terra; 
chairman  of  Annual  Banquet  in  1949; 
served  on  Office  and  Personnel;  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Award;  and  Re¬ 
search  Committees. 
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New  Jersey  Teacher  Salaries  in  1951-52 


The  1951-52  salary  survey  contains 
data  representing  436  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  This  number  of  districts — 84 
percent  of  those  which  employ  teach¬ 
ers — is  the  greatest  number  which  have 
reported  salary  data  in  these  annual 
Surveys.  About  93  percent  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  classroom  teachers  are  employed 
in  these  436  school  districts. 

The  salary  information  contained  in 
the  following  tables  depicts  1951-52 
salary  conditions  as  they  appeared  in 
June  1951.  Teacher  turnover  com¬ 
bined  with  salary  changes  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months  would  alter 
these  data  slightly.  Furthermore,  the 
legislative  enactment  of  the  $2,500 
minimum  salary  law  has  resulted  in 
basic  revisions  in  existing  salary 
schedules.  At  the  time  the  districts 
were  asked  to  submit  salary  returns, 
some  of  them  had  not  yet  revised  their 
schedules.  This  fact  can  be  noted  by 
an  examination  of  salary  schedule  data 
reported  by  the  school  districts. 

AVERAGE  TEACHER  SAEARY 

A  careful  estimate  based  upon  the 
data  contained  in  this  study  indicates 
that  the  1951-52  average  New  Jersey 
classroom  teacher’s  salary  is  .$3,750. 
In  terms  of  1939  purchasing  power 
this  salary  is  now  worth  $1,946.  The 
$3,750  estimated  average  salary  is  an 
increase  of  about  5.6  percent  over  the 
1950-51  estimated  average  classroom 
teacher’s  salary.  The  increase  of  $200 
in  the  average  New  Jerse\  teacher's 
salary  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  ris¬ 
ing  cost  of  living.  I’his  is  evident 
when  it  is  realized  that  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  teacher  in  September  1951  will  be 
operating  in  a  New  Jersey  economy  in 
which  the  cost  of  living  has  climbed 
nine  percent  over  a  September  19.50 
level. 

TAKE-HOME  PAY 

It  should  be  understood  tliat  the 
average  salary  of  $3,750  is  not  actual 
take-home  pay.  Ihe  New  Jersey 
teacher  has  felt  the  impact  of  the 
sharp  rise  in  the  Federal  ijicome  tax 
structure  growing  out  of  the  Korean 
War.  For  example,  the  single  New 
Jersey  teacher  earning  the  state  aver¬ 
age  salary  of  $3.7.50  would,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  school  year  1951 -.52. 
have  to  make  an  income  tax  payment 
at  the  annual  rate  of  $.570..50.  This 
le.nves  a  take-home  pay  of  $3,1 79., 50. 
B*:ginning  in  January  1952  the  teach¬ 
er’s  yearly  salary  of  $3,7.50  will  be 
taxed  at  tlie  annual  rate  of  .$633.25 — 
an  11  percent  increase.  Her  take-home 


By  ROBERT  D.  BOLE 

NJEA  Research  Director 


Committee  in  Charge 

This  study  was  made  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  NJEA’s 
Committee  on  Educational  Re¬ 
search  : 
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Elizabeth,  Chairman 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Burns 
Cliffside  Park 

Margaret  Connell 
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Dr.  John  B.  Geissinger 
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Maurice  Lutzke 
Newark 

Fanny  D.  Rittenberg 
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pay  will  then  be  cut  to  $3,116.75, 
which  in  1939  dollars  will  be  worth 
about  $1,617. 

SALARY  INCREASES 

Of  the  436  districts  reporting  salary 
information,  394  indicated  that  they 
planned  to  grant  salary  increases  rang¬ 
ing  from  $50  to  $550,  with  the  median 
increase  amounting  to  $228.  This  was 
a  greater  amount  than  the  median 
increase  of  $125  granted  for  1951-52. 
In  spite  of  the  sharp  increase  in  living 
cost  only  32  school  districts  indicated 
that  they  were  making  bonus  pay¬ 
ments.  This  is  the  same  number  of 
districts  which  made  bonus  payments 
for  1950-51.  The  mediati  bonus  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  districts  reporting  such 
payments  in  1951-.52  is  $1.56;  in  1950- 
51  the  median  figure  was  $115. 

SA1.ARY  .SCHEDI  LES 

Of  the  436  districts  reporting  to  this 
Survey,  249,  or  57  percent,  indicated 
that  they  maintain  salary  schedules. 
These  figures  indicate  that  about  50 
percent  of  New  Jersey  districts  em¬ 
ploying  teachers  have  salary  schedules. 

Of  the  249  districts  which  reported 
salary  schedules  in  operation,  only  45 
or  18  percent  indicated  that  they  dif¬ 
ferentiate  at  the  minimum  salary  level 
between  the  teacher  with  less  than  four 
years  of  professional  training  and  the 
teacher  with  four  years  of  training. 
The  remaining  82  percent  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  administer  schedules  which  do 
not  differentiate  at  the  minimum  level 
for  these  two  classes  of  teachers.  On 
the  other  hand,  175,  or  70  percent  of 


the  districts  reporting  schedules,  re-  = 
port  that  they  differentiate  between  the  ^ 
less  than  four-year  and  the  four-year . 
teacher  at  the  maximum  salary  level.  - 
The  passage  of  the  $2,500  state 
minimum  salary  law  has  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  influence  on  salary  schedules. 

In  1950-51  the  median  4-year  training 
level  minimum  was  $2,300;  in  1951-52  = 
it  will  be  $2,.500.  In  1950-51  only  five 
schedules  called  for  minimums  greater 
than  $2,500;  in  1951-52  54  districts 
will  maintain  schedules  with  mini¬ 
mums  greater  than  $2,500.  The  range 
in  four-year  training  minimum  salary 
schedule  levels  in  1950-51  was  from 
$2,200  to  $2,600;  the  1951-.52  range 
will  be  from  $2,-500  to  $3,000. 

Four-year  maximum  salary  levek 
have  also  been  revised  upwards.  In 
19.50-51  the  median  four-year  maxi¬ 
mum  in  salary  schedules  was  $3,800; 
in  1951-52  it  will  be  $4,050.  Only  31 
schedules  in  1950-51  called  for  four- 
year  maximums  of  $4,500  or  greater; 
in  1951-52  63  districts  will  maintain 
schedules  with  maximum  salary  levels 
of  $4,500  or  greater.  The  range  in  the 
four-year  maximum  salary  schedule 
levels  in  1950-51  was  from  $2,400  to 
$5,000;  in  19.51-.52  it  will  be  from 
$3,000  to  $5,400. 

As  in  1949-50  and  1950-51  school 
districts  will  maintain  schedules  at  the 
four-year  level  which  show  a  median 
spread  of  14  years  from  minimum  to 
maximum  salary. 

REWARD  FOR  TRAINING 

Of  the  districts  with  salary  sched¬ 
ules  175  or  70  percent  report  that  they 
pay  a  higher  minimum  salary  to  the 
teacher  with  the  master’s  degree  or 
with  its  equivalent.  The  median  mini¬ 
mum  salary  payment  in  these  175 
schedules  stands  at  $2,650;  the  range 
in  five  year  minimum  salary  schedule 
payments  is  from  $2,500  to  $3,100. 

216  or  87  percent  of  the  districts 
with  schedules  pay  the  five-year  train¬ 
ing  teacher  more  than  they  pay  the 
teacher  with  a  less  amount  of  training 
at  the  maximum  salary  level.  The 
median  maxitnuin  salary  in  these  216 
schedules  is  $4,400.  The  five-year 
maximum  salary  range  is  from  $3,100 
to  $5,800. 

46  or  18  percent  of  the  districts 
maintaining  salary  schedules  in  1951- 
52  w  ill  reward  those  teachers  who  have 
six  years  or  more  of  professional  train- 
ing  by  offering  them  higher  minimum 
salary  schedule  payments.  The  median 
minimum  salary  for  the  six  year  train¬ 
ing  level  is  $2,800;  the  range  is  from 
$2,600  to  $3,100. 
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rcaVictor 
Record  Library  for 
Elementary  Schools 


and 

“A  Singing  School” 

RCA  Victor 

Record  Library  for 
Elementary  Schools 

A  basic  record  library  for  the  classroom,  com¬ 
posed  of  classical,  modern  and  contemporary 
music  selected  and  organized  for  teachers  by 
leading  authorities  in  the  field  of  educational 
music. 

The  library  consists  of  21  albums.  83  records. 
370  compositions,  recorded  on  non-breakable 
45-rpm  as  well  as  78-rpm  rexords.  All  albums 
are  available  separately.  A  complete  set  of 
teaching  notes  provides  suggestions  for  use  of 
each  composition.  Covers  such  activities  as 
Rhythms;Singing;  Listening;  Rhythm  Bands; 
Singing  Games;  folk.  Patriotic  and  Christ¬ 
mas  Songs;  Indian  Music.  Now  used  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  schools,  in  all  48  states. 


RCA  Victor 

.Albums  for  books  of 
"A  Singing  School” 

Ten  albums,  available  separately,  of  RCA 
Victor  Records  have  been  recorded  from 
material  in  songbooksof  "A  Singing  School,” 
published  by  C.  G.  Birchard  &  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  albums  in  the  series  are  available  on  the 
superior  45-rpm  records  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
ventional  78-rpm.  They  prov  ide  a  complete 
basic  program  of  Music  Education  and  Edu¬ 
cation  through  Music.  Songbtwk  albums  are 
now  obtainable  for  Cirades  1  through  h. 
(Grades  7  and  8  in  (Xtober.)  Also  available 
are  two  albums  for  combined  grades.  Send 
for  titles  of  albums  and  complete  list  of  songs. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  MORE  DETAILED  INFORMATION 


Educational  Services, D«pi.  133-BC 
Radio  Corporation  of  .\nH.'rica 
Camden,  N.  J. 


■^1 


Please  send  me  addiliunal  informatinn  on  j 

n  RCA  Victor  Record  Library  for  Llementary  I 
Schools,  and  Q  **A  Sincins  School.**  I 

I 


I  Name  ■ 

j  School _  I 

I  Street _  ■ 

I  City _ State _  I 

L _ J 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


98th  Annual  Convention 

NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


November  8,  9,  10,  1951 


DELEGATE 

ASSEMBLY 


Thiirsilav 
3:00  &  8:00 
Had<lon  Hall 


6:30  Dinner 


Carolina  Koom 


Subject  to  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Delegate  Assembly  for 
the  conduct  of  its  business,  any  member  of  the  Association  shall 
he  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  to  participate  in  discussions 
and  to  propose  iiolicies  to  the  Delegate  Assembly. 

\.IE\  Constitution.  Art.  \  II.  S«‘»'t.  3. 

Onler  of  Business 

1.  Call  to  Older 

2.  Roll  Call 

3.  Report  of  Connniltee  on  Order  of  Kii-ine's  and  Rules  of 
Procedure 

4.  Reports 

President 

Treasurer 

F.xeculive  Secretar> 

5.  Reception  of  Reports  and  Mu\iu|;  of  Recoiuiiiendations  of 
Slaiidiiif;  Coinniittees 

( 1  >  Pension  Policy 
<2>  Audits 
I  3 )  iiiidttet 
If)  ( !oor<liuatiii? 

1.3)  Editorial 

•  6)  Educational  Research 
I  7 )  Elections 
i8i  Enrollineni 
)‘>)  Legislative 
I  10)  Long  Time  Planning 

•  II)  Necrologx 
•12)  Salary 

•  13)  Teacher  Vi'elfare 

6.  Reception  of  Reports  and  Moxing  of  Recomineuilation-  of 
Special  Coiiiiuiltees 

11)  Rusiness  Coiiiiiiittee 

1 2)  Centennial 

(3)  Fleadquailers  Furnishing 
If)  Insurance 
l.i)  State  .-Xid 
)6)  Retired  Teacher 

7.  New  Hiisiness 

<  Any  inemher  of  the  \ssociation  may  speak  before  the 
Delegate  Asst-mhly  at  thi-  time  as  provided  in  the 
Rules  of  Procedure) 

8.  Ad.iouruuient 


CI  RRICI  LlIM 
WORK 

co>feren(:e 


Thursday  9:00 
Chalfonte  Hotel 


9:00  Registration 

10:00  Working  Together  For  A  Better  Educational 
Program  .Music  Room 

Lead-off  discussion  by  consultants 

11:00  Group  Discussions 
2:15  Group  Discussions  Continued 


8:00  Summary  Session  Music  Room 

(Open  meeting.  No  registration  reciuired.) 

Sponsoring  Groups 

Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development 

Department  of  Superintendence 

Elementary  Classroom  Teachers’  .Xssoriation 

Elementary  School  I’rincipals’  As-ociation 

Secondary  School  Principals’  .Association 

Seeondarx  School  Teachers’  .Association 


GENERAL  Friday  10:15 

SESSION  (Convention  Hall 

Ballroom 

This  program  is  made  available  to  you  through  the  gener¬ 
osity  and  cooperation  of  the  .Veic  Jersey  Secondary  School 
Tench  ers  .1  ssociati on 

1‘residing.  .Mr-.  Khirence  11.  Price.  N.IEA  President 

10:15-10:45  Organ  Prelude 

Dr.  Drland  L.  Keyhiirtz.  Aililuhon  High  School 

10:45-11:05  Invocation 

Rev.  \  inceni  .1.  (iiamuiariiio.  St.  Michael's  Church.  Atlantic 
City 

Pledge  of  Allegiance 
Song— America  the  Beautiful 

Conducted  by  Mr-.  Bertrice  Calloway.  Mu-ic  Director, 
Belmar  Schools;  Accompanist.  Mrs.  Be«se  Pearce.  Belmar 

In  Memoriam 

Service  conducted  by  Mr-.  Ruth  B.  Mayer-,  t.hairnian, 
Necndogy  Committee.  Somerville 
Newark  All-City  High  School  Choru- 

Marietta  Paparo.  Art-  High  Schoid.  C.onductor 

11:05-11:20  Address 

Dr.  Jidin  H.  Bo— hart.  Commissioner  of  Education  of  .New 
Jersey 

11:20-11:40  Choral  Selections 

Newark  All-City  High  School  Chorus 

Adolf  Argand.  l)irecti»r.  Barringer  High  School 
Marietta  Paparo.  .Arts  High  School.  Accompanist 

Homanian  Khapsody . Enesco 

Arr.  Simeone 

Muffin  Man’s  Hell . Baldwin 

Every  K  ind  That  Hlotvs . Lucas 

A  Tribute  to  Romberg . Romberg 

1 1 :40  Introduction  of  Speaker 

William  11.  Wilson.  President.  Secondary  School  Teachers 
.Association 

1 1 :45  (Speaker  to  be  announced) 

Platform  Guests  Officers  and  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Secondarv  .School  Teachers  Association  and  N'JE.A  Officers 
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GENERAL 

SESSION 


Friday  2:00 
Convention  Hall 
Ballroom 


This  program  is  made  available  to  you  through  the  gener¬ 
osity  and  cooperation  of  the  New  Jersey  Elementary  Class¬ 
room  Teachers  Association 
Presiding,  William  R.  Stover,  NJEA  Vice  President 

2:00-2:30  Organ  Prelude 

Ur.  Orland  L.  Keyburtz.  Audubon  High  School 

2:30-2:40  Invocation 

R'.ibbi  Mosheh  Shapiro,  Rodof  Shole.ii,  Atlantic  City 

Song— Finlandia 

Conducted  by  Mrs.  Bertrice  Galloway;  Accompanist,  Mrs. 
Besse  Pearce 

2:40-2:55  President's  Message 

Mrs.  Florence  H.  Price 

2:55-3:05  Vineland  High  School  Chorus 

Julia  H.  Cummings.  Director 
Lynn  Temple.  Accompanist 

Tico-Tico . Zequinlia  Ahreu 

lie  Never  Saul  A  Mumblin'  If  ord ...  .Harry  R.  Wilson 

3:05-3:20  Presentation  of  Gifts  For  The  New  NJEA 
Home 

3:20-3:30  Vineland  High  School  Chorus 

Joshua  Fit  de  Battle  ob  Jericho . Noble  Cain 

(.ountry  Style  (Square  Uonre)  ...  .James  Van  Heusen 

3:30-3:35  Introduction  of  Speaker 

Miss  freda  Scribner,  President.  Flementar>  Classroom 
Teachers  Association 

3:35-4:20  A  Sustaining  Education 

Clara  E.  Cockerille.  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Armstrong  County,  Pennsylvania 
Platform  Guests—  Representatives  of  the  Elementary  Class¬ 
room  Teachers,  the  New  Jersey  Society  of  Retired  Teachers, 
the  New  Jersey  Education  .Association  and  Past  Presidents  of 
NJEA. 


GENERAL  Friday  7 :30 

SESSION  Convention  Hall 

Ballroom 

Presiding.  .Mrs.  Florence  H.  Price.  NJEA  President 

7:30-8:00  Organ  Prelude 

Dr.  Orland  I..  Keyburtz.  Audubon  High  School 

8:00-8:10  Invocation 

Rev.  Arthur  McKay  .Ackerson.  All  Saints’  Church,  Atlantic 
City 

Song— God  Bless  America 

Conducted  by  Mrs.  Bertrice  Galloway,  Belmar:  Accom¬ 
panist.  Mrs.  Besse  Pearce.  Belmar 

8:10-8:25  J.  Cloyd  Miller,  NEA  President 

8:25-8:45  Distinguished  Service  Award 

8:45-9:00  Gertrude  Neidlinger 

9:00-9:20  Presentation  of  Celebrities 

9:20-10:00  How  to  Become  A  Celebrity  (by  one  who 
hasn't) 

Dr.  Andrew  1).  Holt.  .Assistant  to  the  President.  I’niversity 
of  Tennessee 

Platform  Guests  Celebrities.  NJEA  Officers  and  Executive 
Committee 


NEW  JERSEY 
EXHIBITORS’ 
DANCE 

Dancing  from  10:00-1:00 

NJEA 

DANCE 


Friday  10:00 
Carolina  Room 
Chalfonte  Hotel 


Saturday  10:00 
Carolina  Room 
(Chalfonte  Hotel 


Joseph  Stern  and  his  Orchestra 

Dancing  from  10:00-2:00 

(Admission  only  by  ticket  in  (.onvention  Program  t 


NJEA 

SQUARE 

DANCE 


Saturday  10:00 
Rutland  Room 
Haddon  Hall 


The  Sage  Brushers 

Dancing  from  10:00-2:00 

(  Admission  only  b>  ticket  in  (  ^mention  Program t 


Saturday,  November  10,  3:00  I’lVI 

23rd  ANNUAL  ALL-STATE  CONCERT 

NJEA  Department  of  Music 
Sponsored  by  the 

NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall— Ballroom 

Program 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  D  Minor . Handel,  arr.  Kindler 

Prelude  to  .Art  I  of  “La  Traviata” . Verdi 

Finale  of  Symphony  No.  5 . Beethoven 

.All-State  High  School  Orche>tra 

Send  Forth  Thy  Spirit . Schuetky 

Ave  Maria . Rachmaninoff 

In  That  Great  Gettin’  t'p  Morning  Spiritual  arr.  Cain 

The  Creation . Richter 

All-State  High  School  Chorus 

Vi'altzes  from  “Der  Rosenkavalier” _ Strauss,  arr.  Douglas 

Trumpeter’s  Lullaby . Anderson 

Rush  Hour  in  Hong  Kong . Chasins 

All-State  High  School  Orche«tra 

Intermission 

Maters  Ripple  and  Flow . Czechoslovak  Folk 

Song,  arr.  Taylor 

Brothers.  Sing  On! . Grieg 

In  .A  Boat . Grieg 

Johnny  Schmoker . Folk  Song,  arr.  Dengler 

1  Like  It  Here  . Boland 

All-State  High  School  Chorus 

The  Omnipotence . Schubert 

All-State  High  School  Chorus  and  Orchestra 
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AFFILIATED  GROUPS 


r 

i  NJEA 

I  ART  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

i  \IORKSHOPS 

10:00  Belle  Boas,  Speaker 
12:00  Luncheon— Ozone  Room,  Hotel  Dennis 

(Torn  Two  Arrows 

BUSINESS  Thursday 

EDUCATION  10:30  &  12:30 

■  ASSOCI4TION  Rilz-Carltuii.  Ballrooni 

10:30  Mr.  George  W.  Crowe 

12:30  Luncheon 

George  E.  Stringfellow 

ASSN.  FOR  CHILDHOOD  Saturday  12:(M) 
EDUCATION —  Garden  Room 

INTERNATIONAL  Chalfonie  Hotel 

President.  Sarah  Frances  Baldwin.  Ea^t  Oranfte 

Luncheon  Meeting 

t2.9((  Reservalions  before  Nov.  7  lo  l.ouise  l)c  Nies.  17 
Webster  PI..  East  Oranfce 

The  United  Nations  Challenges  Education 

Dr.  Ernest  O.  Melby,  Dean  of  School  of  Education.  .New 
York  I’niversity 

Executive  Board  Meeting— Immediately  Following 
Luncheon 


CLASSICAL  Saturday  10:00  A.M. 

ASSOCIATION  Music  Room 

Chalfonte  Hotel 

Presiding,  Richard  W  .  Carr,  Glen  Ridge 

The  Rome  of  The  Flavians 

Dr.  Henry  T.  Rowell,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

A  Latin  Teacher  on  Exchange  in  Post-War  Britain 

E.  Lucile  Noble,  Upper  Darby,  Pennsylvania 

Business  Meeting 
12:30  Joint  Luncheon 

Vi'ith  the  Modern  Language  Teachers  Association 

ELEMENT.VRV  Headquarters 

CLASSROOM  Ritz  Carltou  Hotel 

TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 

President.  Freda  Scribner.  Vineland 
Registration  -Third  Floor  Lounge 

Thurstlay  10:0(1  .\.M. 

Curriculum  Work  Conference 

Friday  10:(M1  P.M. 

‘'Friendship  Hour"- Carlton  Room 

Open  House  For  Classroom  Teachers  and  Friends 
(’.hairmiin.  Mrs.  (Jeneva  R.  Lonsdale,  Trenton 


Room  20 
Convention  Hall 
Friday  2:00 
Saturday  10:00 


RIGHT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF 

Convention  Activities 


CONVENTION 

HEADQUARTERS 


CHALSONTE- 
HAODON  HALL 


...  is  where  you  will  be  if  you're  staying  at  the 
Marlborough  Blenheim.  Right  out  the  hotel 
entrance  and  onto  the  Boardwalk,  and  it's  just 
a  short  five-minute  walk  to  the  Convention  Hall, 
only  a  few  minutes  more  to  Convention  Head- 


DAIIY  -  EUROPEAN  PLAN 


Doubl*  room  (twin  bods)  and  both - 

SingW  room  ond  both - - - ...... 

Two  rooms  and  on«  both  for  2  porsons. 


MEETINGS. 

EXHIBITS 

CONVf  NTION 
HALL 


W  \  1  /  //IT 

OCTOBER, 

1951 

Page 

Saturday 

9:00  Coffee  Hour— Green  Room 

9:30  Business  Meeting 

Presiding,  Freda  Scribner,  President 

11:00  Brunch 

Program  Chairman,  Edith  Ort,  Frenchtown 


ASSOCIATION  OF  Saturday  10:00 

DEPARTMKNI'  Jefferson  Hotel 

HE\DS  Main  Auditorium 

Poetry  Is  People 

Paul  Engle.  Poet  and  Professor  of  Creative  Writing.  State 
University  of  Iowa 

Luncheon— Jefferson  Room 


Business  Meeting 


ELEMENTARY  Saturday  10:00 

PRINCIPALS  Trayniore  Hotel 

ASSOCIATION  Room 

President,  Dr.  Vi  illiaiii  Patterson.  Hackensack 

Brunch 

Address  and  Demonstration 

Dr.  Hadley  Cantril.  Professor  of  Psychology.  Princeton 

Annual  Business  Meeting 
Election  of  Officers 


ASSOCIATION  OF  Saturday  10:00 

TEACHERS  OF  Hotel  Jefferson 

ENGLISH  Main  Auditorium 

Poetry  is  People 

Paul  Engle.  Poet,  and  Professor  of  Creative  Vi'riting.  State 
University  of  Iowa 

Luncheon 

COUNCIL  OF  Saturday  10:00 

GEOGRAPHY  Blenheim  Card  Rm. 

TEACHERS  Marlborough-Blenheim 

10:00  By  Goto  Canal  to  Stockholm 

Dr.  Veva  Katliern  Dean.  State  Teachers  College.  Strouds¬ 
burg.  Penna. 

12:00  Luncheon 


DEPARTMENT 

OF 

HANDWRITING 


Friday  4:00 
Convention  Hall 
Room  21 


President,  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Trueman.  Paterson 

Handwriting  in  the  Modern  Curriculum 

Daniel  F.  Harrigan.  Jr.,  .4ssociate  Professor,  Director  of 
Departments  of  Handwriting,  Mass.  Slate  Teachers 
(Colleges 


Business  Meeting 

Exhibit  of  Handwriting  in  Room  21  throughout 
Convention 


ASSOCIATION 
FOR  HEALTH 
AND  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Thursday  2:00 
Solarium 
Haddon  Hall 


The  New  Demands  and  Physical  Education 

Dr.  H.  U.  Berridge,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Effective  Health  Instruction 

Harriet  Stone.  Newark 


HOME  ECONOMICS  Saturday  10:30 

ASSOCIATION  Marlhoroiigh-Blenheim 

How  To  Be  Happy  Though  Working 

Mrs.  Jean  Vi  ade  Rindlauh 

Luncheon 

.•\udrey  Low.  Exchange  Teacher  from  Scotland 


INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS 

ASSOCIATION 

Ceramics 

Mr.  (!arl  R.  Espen-cheid 

SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 

10:00  Registration 

10:30  Business  Meeting 

I  Was  There— ALA  Convention 

Ruth  Bump 

1 1 :00  Preparing  For  Evaluation— Discussion 

1 1 :30  Our  Teen-Age  Reader 

Mabel  Williams.  New  York  Public  Library 

12:30  Books  for  the  Ten  Imperative  Needs  of  Youth 

Book  Exhibit 

1:00  Luncheon 

ASSOCIATION  OF  Saturday  10:00 

M.4THEMATI(]S  .4meriran  Room 

TEACHERS  Hotel  Trayniore 

Teaching  the  New  Geometry 

Professor  Virgil  S.  Mallory,  State  Teacher-  U.ollege. 
Montclair 

Teaching  the  New  Algebra 

Dr.  Kenneth  BroMn.  I’.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Washing¬ 
ton.  I).  U. 

Discussion  and  Questions 

Professor  Paul  ('.lilTord.  President.  .Association  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  Teachers 


Thursday  2:(M) 
Convention  Hall 
Room  6 


Saturday  10:00 
Claridge  Hotel 
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MODEIUN 

LANGUAGE 

TEACHERS 

ASSOCIATION 


Saturday  10:00 
Music  Room 
Chalfonte  Hotel 


The  Rome  of  The  Flavians 

Dr.  Henry  T.  Rowell,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

A  Latin  Teacher  on  Exchange  in  Post>War  Britain 

E.  Lurile  Noble.  Upper  Darby,  Pennsylvania 

Business  Meeting 

12:30  Joint  Luncheon 

With  the  Classical  Association 


DEPARTMENT 

OF 

MUSIC 

10:30  Business  Meeting 
1:30  Workshop 


Thursday  10:30 
Crows  Nest 
Hotel  Morton 


STATE 

SCHOOL 

NURSES 

ASSOCIATION 

I  Proarani  to  be  announce*!  • 


ORGANIZATION 

OF 

TEACHERS 


Thursday  I  :(K) 
Loggia  Room 
.Jefferson  Hotel 


Luncheon 

FREEDOM  THROUGH  EDUCATION 
M:iuri*-e  j.  O'Sullivan 


ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 

(Program  lo  be  annoiini'e<l  i 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  Satiinlay  8:30 

DEANS  &  COUNSi: LORS, 

GUIDANCE  AND 
PERSONNEL 

8:30  Breakfast,  The  Loggia,  Hotel  Jefferson 

10:30  Council  on  Human  Relations— Carolina  Room, 
Chalfonte  Hotel 

12:00  Luncheon— The  Loggia  Room,  Hotel  Jefferson 

Current  Trends  in  Guidance 

Dr.  C'ifford  P.  Froehlirli.  U.  S.  Office  Of  Education. 
Wa>hinglon.  D.  C. 


RECREATION 

TEACHERS 

ASSOCIATION 

(Program  to  be  announced) 


SCIENCE 

TEACHERS’ 

ASSOCIATION 

(Program  lo  be  announced) 

SECONDARY  Thursday 

SCHOOL  Dennis  Hotel 

PRINCIPALS  ASSN.  Lounge  Room 

Acceleration  or  Curtailment 

Paul  Elicker.  Exec.  Secty„  National  A?«ociation  of  Second* 
ary  School  Principals 

ASSOCIATION 
OF  SCHOOL 
SECRETARIES 

(Program  to  be  announced) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  Saturday  1 :00 

TEACHERS  OF 
SLOW  LEARNERS 


Unrealized  Lives 

Dr.  Walter  Jacob.  Director  of  the  Training  School  in  Vineland 


N.  J.  COUNCIL  FOR 
SOCIAL  STUDIES 
AND  JOINT  COUNCIL 
ON  ECONOMIC 
EDUCATION 


Saturday  10:00 
Ocean  Hall 
Marlborough 
Blenheim 


/Vrxidfng.  Martha  Morrow,  ^'oodbridge 


Address 


Dr.  Julian  ('.  Aldrich.  New  York  Uni\er«ily 


SPEECH 

ASSOCIATION 


Presi(fpnt.  I.enore  \  auglin-F2anie> 


Saturday  10:30 
Solarium 
Haddon  Hull 


Training  the  Teacher  of  the  Handicapped 

Dr.  Eugene  (i.  M  ilkens.  Prer-ident.  State  Teachers  College 
in  Newark 

The  Pediatrician  and  the  Teacher  Work  Together 

Dr.  Edward  Duffy.  M.D. 


ASSOCIATION  OF 
STATE  TEACHERS 
COLLEGES 


•  Program  to  be  announced) 


N.  J.  CHAPTER 
ASSN.  FOR  EDUCATION 
BY  RADIO 

(Program  to  be  announced) 


ASSOCIATION  OF 
TEACHER-ASSISTANTS 
TO  THE  PRINCIPAL 

•  Program  l*>  be  announced ) 
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NEW  JERSEY 
TEACHER  VETERANS 
ASSOCIATION 

Luncheon 

VISUAL 

EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION 

9:30  Films,  Workshop 
1 1 :30  Business  Meeting 
12:30  Lunch  Period 


Saturday  12:00 
Madison  Hotel 


Saturday  9:30 
Convention  Hall 
Rooms  2  and  3 


OUR  ROOM-^«^t  “pfUde  cutd 

A  room — four  walls  -and  thirty  seats 
Five  windows . 

A  clock,  some  shelves,  the  door  through  which  they  come. 
A  classroom — hollow — bare 

Where  six  year  olds  must  live  each  day  five  hours. 


VOCATIONAL  Saturday  10:00 

AND  ARTS  Hotel  Ambassador 

ASSOCIATION  22  Club  Room 

President,  Esther  R.  Hallock,  Elizabetli 

The  Overview  of  the  Accomplishments  of  Vocational 
Education  and  Industrial  Arts  During  the  Past  Year 

John  A.  McCarthy,  Asst.  Commissioner,  Vocational  Divi¬ 
sion,  State  Department  of  Education 

Educational  Philosophy  and  Practices  as  Applied  to 
Vocational  Arts 

Dr.  John  P.  Milligan,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Atlantic 
City 

12:00  N.J.V.A.A.  Executive  Council  Meeting  and 
Luncheon— Room  104,  Ambassador  Hotel 


ALLIED  MEETINGS 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  Saturday  4:30 
STATE  TEACHERS  Haddoii  Hall 

COLLEGE,  MONTCLAIR 

4:30-6:30  Tea— West  Room 


1:00  Films 


Luncheon 

Elliol  C.  Luidens,  State  President 


TEACHERS  Friday  5:30 

CHRISTIAN  Strami  Hotel 

FELLOWSHIP 


Banquet 

Rev.  Kenneth  W.  Masteller 

S2.50-- Please  send  $1.00  Reservation  by  Nov.  2  to  Ethel 
Newcomh.  416  Main  St.,  .\tlantir  C.ity 


CONVENTION  EXHIBITS 

Thursday — 10  A.  M. — 5  P.  M. 

Friday — 9  A.  M. — 5  P.  M. 
Saturday — 9  A.  M. — 3  P.  M. 


Piolure»»  of  the  room  of  B.  Hamley  Kruse,  primary 
teacher  in  Dunellen.  show  what  a  teacher  can  do 
to  make  a  classroom  light,  bright,  and  livable. 


DELTA 

KAPPA 

GAMMA 


Saturday  12:30 
Sun  Porch 
Haddoii  Hall 
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%^ne  j>Kijscmper  oij  ine.  ^ea 

400  delightful  rooms  with  private  tub  and  shower, 
fresh  and  sea  water  .  .  .  superlative  cuisine  .  .  .  three 
ocean  decks  .  .  .  health  baths. 

Dancinfi  to  thr  music  of  The  (hinnlsmcn  in  the 
Merry  Mayfair  Lounffe 


_ _ '  vsjtvv 


OLARIPOE 


PARK  PLACE  •  INDIANA  AVENUE 


AT  THE  BEACH 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


from  $5.00  Farh  IVrotm  in  Double  Room 


Single  Orcupanry  from  ^<.00 


GEORGE  B.  BRUNU  General  Monager 
ADA  TAYLOR,  Sol«$  ond  Advertising  Manager 


Superinlendenls  Meet 
The  Department  of  Superintendence 
of  NJEA  is  holding  its  annual  meeting 
in  Atlantic  City  October  3-5.  As  usual 
a  program  has  been  planned  which 
calls  for  active  participation  by  many 
school  system  heads,  as  discussion 
leaders,  etc.  In  addition  the  superin¬ 
tendents  will  hear  Commissioner  of 
Education  John  H.  Bosshart.  Dr.  John 
K.  Norton,  and  Dr.  Herbert  K.  Bruner. 
Current  attacks  on  the  schools  will  re¬ 
ceive  much  attention. 


Gracious  Living— 

/  Generous  Value 

/  D«iiciout  cUlightful  surround- 

I  ings.  You'll  profor  hospitoblo  Colton 
I  AAonor  whom  truly  modoroto  rotos 
I  givo  unstinted  vocation  onjoymont. 
t  American  Plan  (3  generous  meals 
^  doily)  or  Europeon  Plan.  250  inviting 
^  rooms,  seo-woter  baths,  "Ship's  Sun- 
\Deck,"  doily  concerts.  Booklet. 


November  1-15  has  been  scheduled  tary  and  secondary  schools.  More  than 
as  the  annual  enrollment  period  of  the  f>9.000  schools  take  part  in  this 
American  Junior  Red  Cross  in  elemen-  program. 


N.  J.  E.  A. 
CONVENTION 
RATES 


250  Rooms 
Sun  Decks 


AMERICAN 

OR 

EUROPEAN 

PLAN 


Gerald  P.  Quinn 
^  Manager 


CLINTON  HOTEL 


723  Pacific  Avenue 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


Colton 

Manor 

\  ATLANTIC  CITY 

BN  Atp«.  Qvrtfhiwf  tofawolfc 

TNi  NOTH  or  MANT  NAm  tITUtNt 


Rooms  With  Private  Baths  and  Showers 


parson 

double  occupancy 


Teacher-Candidates  For  Legislature 


Six  Fellow  Members  of  Your  Profession 
Seek  Election  to  Assembly 
On  November  6 


ALBERT  F.  CLEMENS 

Mercer  County  Republican 

Albert  F.  (Pat)  Clemens,  phy¬ 
sical  education  teacher  at  Central  High 
School,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  a  veteran 
of  World  War  II,  is  seeking  to  return 
as  a  Mercer  County  assemblyman. 

During  his  1947-1949  term  in  the 
Legislature,  he  sponsored  many  bills 
advantageous  to  education  and  vet¬ 
erans’  affairs.  Outstanding  among 
these  were: 

Chapter  279,  P.  L.  1947,  which 
provides  for  the  inclusion  of  vet¬ 
erans  teaching  public  school  within 
act  permitting  retirement  at  62  after 
20  years’  service  in  public  jKisitions. 
Chapter  176,  P.  L.  1948,  which  in¬ 
creased  the  minimum  salary  of  pub¬ 
lic  school  teachers  to  82.000. 
Chapter  48.  P.  L.  1949,  which 
raised  the  minimum  salary  to  S2.- 
200. 

Chapter  192.  P.  L.  1948.  which 
raised  to  a  8400  minimum,  state 
benefit  payable  under  State  1'each- 
ers’  Pension  ami  Annuity  Fund  on 
retirement,  to  persons  with  20  \ears 
service,  regardless  of  age. 

A  record  t)f  bills  introduced  by 
“Pat”  during  his  term  can  be  sum¬ 
marized  under  the  following  headings: 
Education  (9l;  Teachers  (4l  :  ^  et- 
erans  (11:  State  Employees  ( 9 1  : 
Labor  ( 8 1 . 


MARGARET  D.  HAINES 
Essex  County  Republican 

Margaret  D.  Haines  was  born  in 
Newark.  She  received  her  education 
in  the  Newark  Normal  School  and 
through  College  Extension  courses. 
She  taught  in  the  Newark  school  sys¬ 
tem,  is  a  former  president  of  the  New¬ 
ark  Grade  Teachers  Organization,  and 
also  served  as  a  delegate  from  the 
Newark  Teachers  Association  to  the 
National  Education  Association  con¬ 
vention.  She  is  president  of  the  Eighth 
Ward  Women’s  Republican  Club  and 
a  member  of  the  Essex  County  Wom¬ 
en’s  Republican  Club,  the  Women’s 
State  Republican  Club,  the  Newark 
Contem{)orary,  the  Altrusa.  the  D.A.R., 
the  Patriotic  Women  of  America  and 
is  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Y.W.C.A. 

During  the  first  V(  orld  War,  Miss 
Haines  served  in  England  and  Belgium 
with  the  YMCA  ami  in  World  War  H 
was  chairman  of  the  Newark  U.S.O. 
Canteen  and  also  a  chauffeur  for  the 
Signal  Corps.  She  was  National  vice- 
president  of  the  Second  Corps  Area  of 
the  Women's  Overseas  Service  League. 

Miss  Haines  was  elected  to  the  As¬ 
sembly  for  the  first  time  at  the  Novem¬ 
ber  1949  election.  She  was  appointed 
to  the  State  Crippled  Children  s  Com¬ 
mission.  State  Department  of  Health, 
in  19.70. 


WILLIAM  KI  RTZ 

Middlesex  County  Democrat 

Mr.  Kurtz  was  horn  in  South  Am¬ 
boy  in  1910,  and  is  a  brother  of  a 
former  Assemblyman.  Andrew  Kurtz. 
He  went  to  school  in  South  Ambo\  and 
attended  Rider  College.  Trenton,  from 
which  he  holds  the  degree  of  C.C.S. 
Mr.  Kurtz  has  been  a  teacher  in  the 
Harold  G.  Hoffman  High  School. 
South  Amboy,  and  now  has  an  insur¬ 
ance  office  in  South  Amboy. 

He  was  Councilman-at-large  in  his 
native  city  and  served  for  five  years  as 
President  of  Council  of  South  Amboy. 


CHRISTOPHER  H.  RILEY 

Ciiinberland  County  Doniorrat 

Christopher  H.  Riley  was  born  in 
Millville  where  he  has  been  a  teacher 
in  the  high  school  for  the  past  eleven 
years.  He  also  is  assistant  coach  in 
football,  basketball,  and  baseball.  He 
attended  Millville  schools  and  took  his 
Ph.B.  degree  at  Muhlenberg. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Riley  left  the 
teaching  profession  to  engage  in  con¬ 
struction  work  at  Fort  Dix  and  Mill¬ 
ville  Airport.  Later  he  was  engaged  in 
the  Electronics  Division  of  the  T.  C. 
Wheaton  Glass  Co.  He  is  married,  and 
the  father  of  three  children. 


FREDERICK  H.  HAUSER 
Hudson  County  Democrat 

"Born  New  York  City  May  15,  1900. 
Graduate  Public  School  No.  6,  Ho¬ 
boken,  N.  J.  Graduate  Hoboken  High 
School.  Graduate  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  with  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Master  of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Jurispru¬ 
dence. 

Teacher  in  Hoboken  High  School 
from  September  1,  1921  to  April  3, 
1941,  leaving  to  enter  the  U.  S.  Army 
as  a  Reserve  Officer.  On  separation 
from  Army  in  June  1945  appointed 
Director  of  Veterans  Education  and 
Assistant  to  the  Principal  of  P.  S.  No. 
1,  Hoboken,  which  latter  position  is 
still  held. 

Served  .3  months  in  World  War  1 
and  51  months  in  \^'orld  War  II  and 
is  presently  Colonel.  U.  S.  Army  Re¬ 
serve  with  assignment  of  Deputv  Staff 
Judge  Advocate.  1st  U.  S.  .Army  Head¬ 
quarters. 

Served  also  as  Professor  of  Property 
Law  at  John  Marshall  College  from 
1929  to  1949  and  as  Bible  Class 
Teacher  at  Trinity  Episcopal  Church 
in  Hoboken  until  entranee  into  World 
War  II. 

Member  of  .Assembly  Education 
(.ommittee  1948.  49.  .50.  .51:  A  eterans 
Committee  19.51  ami  pre.sentiv  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  N.  J.  State  School  .Aid  Com¬ 
mission.” 

JOHN  R.  SHANNON 
Essex  County  Republican 

John  R.  Shannon  has  taught  in 
New  Jersey  for  sixteen  years,  twelve 
years  in  Roselle  and  four  years  in  Mill- 
burn.  where  he  teaches  English  and 
Remedial  Reading.  He  says: 

".As  a  teacher  the  problems  of  teach¬ 
ers  have  been  my  problems.  I  have 
actively  supported  the  legislative  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  NJE.A  in  the  past  and 
look  forward  to  progress  in  the  future. 

"I  have  sponsored  many  educational 
laws  in  the  19.50  and  19.51  Legislatures, 
among  which  I  regard  as  important 
the  Resolution  to  set  up  a  Commission 
to  study'  the  problems  and  needs  of 
the  Mentally  Deficient.  I  am  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  Commission.  .Also  impor¬ 
tant  was  a  law  (Chap.  292)  to 
strengthen  the  tenure  and  seniority 
rights  of  teachers  w  here  positions  have 
been  abolished. 

“I  am  sure  that  if  I  am  elected  the 
general  public,  parents,  teachers  and 
all  people  interestetl  in  education  can 
count  on  me  for  support.” 
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Winners  in  Compton’s  Teacher  Contest 

"HOW  I  USE  COMPTON’S  IN  THE  CLASSROOM" 


SECOND  PRIZE 


WON  BY  WON  BY  WON  BY  WON  BY 

Mrs.  Catherine  S.  Beecher  Mrs.  Ebie  Coleman  Miss  Dorothy  Moore  Miss  MathaMa  Deitz  ^ 

Oneonta.  N.  Y.  New  Sharon,  Iowa  Great  Falls.  Mont.  Cauley  Bridge,  W  Va. 

50  SITS  OP  COMPTON’S  PICTUBID  ENCYCLOPEDIA  TO  THE  SO  NEXT  BEST 

WON  BY  m<"  Ml— . . . 

F.  E.  Compton  &  Company'  wishes  to  ^  w  ^**^a!r***K^**^  High-School  Community  At 

...  r  ,1.  L  1  1  Miss  Kecene  Ashton,  Pinos  AHos,  N.  M.  *  ' 

express  appreciation  for  the  hlindrecls  Mrs.  Janet  B.  Baker,  Baltimore,  Md.  Often  our  classes  are  asked 

of  splendid  letters  sent  in  bv  teachers  n-iiiai,  RaU«  unrtnn  Van  *n  school,  t'ommunity,  and  c 

throughout  the  United  States  telling  Mis,  Mario^Brai^Zil.  N.  Y.  ‘p-  ^hen  asked  to  subm, 

speeificalK  how  they  use  Comptons  Mrs.  L.  A.  Bronillette.  Wilder,  Vt. 

Pictured  Enc\  clopedia  in  the  classroom.  Mr.  Harrv  E.  Clarke,  Revnoldsvillc.  Pa.  ™"8raphies.  The  W 

These  letters  have  lieen  a  most  reveal-  Mi„  Rosemary  Dickerson,  Tihon,  N.  H.  "vbion  nro?rL 

ing  experience.  They  prove  to  us  as  Sister  M.  Emmerentia,  Mankato.  Minn.  Compton’s  effective  '  exper 

nothing  else  could  the  success  ot  our  Mrs.  Charlotte  Gamnan.  Sauk  Rapids.  Minn.  three  ways  of  producing  e 

constant  efforts  to  improve  Compton’s  Sister  M.  Georgeann,  R.S.M.,  Louisville,  Ky.  culmination  of  our  Light  un 

as  a  school  and  library  encyclopedia.  SRss  Gertrude  Gill,  Hibhing,  Minn.  ic  and  Illusion,”  proved  sc 

They  will  help  us  make  Compton’s  even  Miss  Beulah  Gilmore,  Connellsville,  Pa.  we  were  asked  to  give  an  as 

better.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gleason,  Arcadia,  Wis,  stration  —  and  here  again 

Every  letter  points  out  the  unusual  Miss  Anne  O.  Gottschalk,  Chicago,  III.'  the  source. 

qualities  of  Compton’s  as  a  source  in  Mis,  Mildred  E.  Craybum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Ill  .I.-  IC--; _ 

which  needed  information  is  easy  to  Mis,  Iris  Haskins,  Louisville,  Ky.  .  >  •  1 

find  at  the  time  interest  is  at  its  height.  ^iss  ^a  Hedge,  Carthage,  Mo.  I  use  Compton  s  in  my  clas 

Rut  over  ind  ilsove  this  every  teacher  Henderson,  Wichita,  Kan.  a  blind  man  uses  his  set  l 

out  over  antt  alxne  this,  every  teacner  FredW  Hershev  E  Stroudsbure  Pa  distribute  the  books  at  rand 

relates  other  imixirtant  educational  ob-  ' ’n  dren  md  ask  each  to  skim  tl 

...  •  I  »  au  I-  _  »  •_  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Holbert,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  tiren  anu  asK  earn  lo  SKim  ii 

j^tives  carried  out  with  Comptons  -  Miss Zn-dine  Jig^eUs,  LaCrosse,  Va. 

obi^tives  which  could  onlv  be  accom-  Lanier,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  particular  intercut,  . 

plished  with  an  encycloi^dia  designed  „  Le„^„  Manchester,  N.  H.  I 

specifically  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  „  w  «  i 

child,™. 

f  t  i.' «*“  Wfa-  attribute  most  of  this  to  tl 

of  the  hundreds  of  valuable  teaching  Miss  Riu  E.  McLaughlin,  Boston,  Mass.  ciseness,  and  simplicity  of  III 

hints  contiiincci  in  these  letters-  Nirs.  Vivian  S.  Moffitt,  Spokane,  Wash.  Compton's  is  written, 

Mrs.  D.  F.  Mulvihill,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

“Rostlou  Porknh"  Mrs.  C.  W.  Peters,  Abilene.  Tex.  A  “Framowork”  Enrkhot  U 

Dinner  hours,  rainy  d.ays,  mischievous  Mi^JuUa  B.  Petty,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Beginning  with  the  early 

Johnnies  can  play  havoc  with  a  good  dis-  Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Queck.  Monroe,  Mkh.  European  Frontier  of  the  I 

position  that  a  list  of  interesting  items  to  Juanita  Ramsey,  Connelly  Springs,  N.  C.  E.xplorations,  Colonial  Life 

took  lip  in  CrOmpton's  esn  s&vc  Mrs.  Emilvn  Ik.  Roberts,  Ooronado,  Calif.  ^  Nution,  the  Western  Movi 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Roberts,  Concord,  N.  C  ritorial  Expansion  in  Compt 

Qi  P  .1  Sister  M-  Alban  Rohr,  Olmitz,  Kan.  maps,  graphs,  etc. )  suppli 

I  MY  rupu  ^  ^  work  of  a  unit  of  work  tha 

icult  for  a  fifth-grade  teacher  Mrs.  H.  N.  Seford,  Bauxite,  Ark.  forget.  Never  wuld  this  ha 

hildren  enough  experience  in  D„ris  Smith,  Charles  City,  Iowa 

numbers  that  are  meaning-  Mrs.  Fay  R  Smith,  Vernon,  AU.  lrkrti?"min?k  wT.AL 

I  h:)fl  nskc^l  mv  irroiit')  to  see  •  ww.  •  »>.  ■  enrich  the  minus  with  the 

•al  lalp  ibers"  Zv  ZiW  „  Ttk  A1 

^  ^1  a  1..  I-:. I  Miss  Mauueld  Tennant,  Anniston,  Ala. 

er  n?adeT.urlg/c  contrihuhon  ^  ^  Iodu$triol  Arts,  Crofts,  and 

walkecl  proudly  to  the  front  Sister  Rose  Vincent,  S.C,,  Jackson,  Mich.  YVe  use  Compton’s  for  indu 

vith  a  Compton’s  in  her  hand.  f'  Iowa,  La.  work,  and  fine  arts.  We  r 

s  beaming  when  she  openetl  Miss  Eva  West,  Chester,  S.  C  machines.  One  of  my  boys, 

the  large  colored  picture  of  Miss  Ruth  Westover,  Mount  Clemens,  Mick  to  read,  looked  at  pictures 
I  showed  it  to  the  group.  She  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Worthylake,  Eugene,  Ore.  and  made  two  carts  and  a  u 

I;  Miss  Rosemary  Yager,  Chillkothe,  Ohio  of  boys  made  a  water  whe 


Hnip  for  tho  Shy  Pupil 

It  is  very  difficult  for  a  fifth-grade  teacher 
to  give  her  children  enough  experience  in 
reading  large  numbers  that  are  meaning¬ 
ful  to  them.  I  had  asktd  my  group  to  see 
how  many  real  large  numbers  they  could 
find  and  bring  to  class.  A  shy  little  girl 
who  had  never  made  a  single  rantrihution 
to  her  class  walked  proudly  to  the  front 
of  the  room  with  a  Compton’s  in  her  hand. 
Her  face  was  beaming  when  she  openetl 
the  book  to  the  large  colored  picture  of 
the  earth  and  showed  it  to  the  group.  She 
smilingly  said: 

"How  Big  Is  the  World?  I  Am  Going  to 
Tell  You!”  Then  she  read  the  figures  to 
the  class.  They  were  really  surprisid!  They 
.Yskid  several  (piestions  alMiiit  the  nuinbt'rs. 
Tlu'y  were  written  on  the  board  and  re¬ 
read  to  them.  They  read  them  again  and 
again.  It  has  been  easy  for  this  little  girl 
to  make  contributions  to  her  class  every 
dav  since  then. 


High-School  Community  Activitios 

Often  our  classes  are  asked  to  participatd 
in  school,  community,  and  city-wide  activi¬ 
ties.  When  asked  to  submit  a  radio  quiz 
show,  they  were  inspired  by  Compton’s 
biographies,  “The  Men  Who  Discovered 
Electricity’s  Secrets.”  When  asked  to  stage 
a  television  program,  tne  group  selected 
Compton’s  effective  experiments  of  tho 
three  ways  of  producing  electricity.  Tho 
culmination  of  our  Light  unit,  "Color  Mag¬ 
ic  and  Illusion,”  proved  so  dynamic  that 
we  were  asked  to  give  an  assembly  demon¬ 
stration  —  and  here  again  Compton’s  was 
the  source. 

“LAn  ‘Sooing-Eyn’  Dog’' 

I  use  Compton’s  in  my  classroom  much  aS 
a  blind  man  uses  his  seeing-eye  dog.  I 
distribute  the  books  at  random  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  ask  each  to  skim  through  the  vol¬ 
ume  he  received  and  select  any  topic  he 
finds  of  particular  interest,  read  it  through, 
and  then  summarize  the  article  and  pre¬ 
sent  it  to  the  class  as  a  two-minute  talk.  It 
is  revealing  to  see  how  much  the  children 
can  assimilate  from  these  experiments.  I 
attribute  most  of  this  to  the  clarity,  pre- 
cisenc'ss,  and  simplicity  of  manner  in  which 
Compton’s  is  written. 

A  “Framowork”  Enrichos  Unit  Stusfy 

Beginning  with  the  early  history  of  the 
European  Frontier  of  the  U.S.,  the  Early 
Explorations,  Colonial  Life,  Founding  of 
a  Nation,  the  Western  Movement  and  ’Ter¬ 
ritorial  Expansion  in  Compton’s  (using  the 
maps,  graphs,  etc.)  supplied  the  frame¬ 
work  of  a  unit  of  work  that  I  shall  never 
forget.  Never  could  this  have  been  so  full 
of  meaning  had  it  not  been  for  the  power 
of  Compton’s  to  stimulate  thought  and  to 
enrich  the  minds  with  the  simplicity  and 
clearness  of  language  uschI. 


“Intorost  Questions”  Inspko  Rosoarch 

Motivated  seat  work,  of  a  very  constnictive 
nature,  can  In*  found  by  placing  on  the 
Iward  or  on  slips  of  pape-r  some  of  the 
Interest  ^)uestions  found  in  the  front  of 
each  volume  of  C’ompton’s  so  that  the  pu¬ 
pils  may  search  for  the  answers. 


Industrial  Arts,  Crafts,  and  Fino  Arts 

We  use  Compton’s  for  industrial  arts,  craft 
work,  and  fine  arts.  We  made  miniature 
machines.  One  of  my  boys,  who  is  not  able 
to  read,  looked  at  pictures  in  (.ompton’s 
and  made  two  carts  and  a  wagon.  A  group 
of  boys  made  a  water  wheel.  One  of  my 
problem  children  made  an  oil  derrick  and 
an  elevator.  After  our  reading  was  com- 
pletid  a  group  made  a  mural,  which  was 
put  on  exhibit  at  the  science  fair.  An  art 
teacher  asked  for  the  mural  so  that  she 
might  put  it  on  exhibition  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  She  said,  “The  rea.son  I  like  that  pic¬ 
ture  is  becau.se  I  can  tell  that  the  children, 
knew  what  they  were  painting!” 


FREE:  For  other  intriguing  ideas  contributed  by  teachers  in  the  Compton  contest 
write  us  for  a  free  copy  of  "Teaching  Hints  from  Teachers” 

COMPTON’S  PICTURED  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

F.  E.  COMPTON  B  COMPANY  •  1000  NORTH  DEARBORN  STREET  •  CHICAGO  10,  ILLINOIS 
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Our  Neighbors  Do  It 

State  Aid 


f 

In  Delaware 


By  HAROLD  A.  SH  ATE  RIAN 


5 


Last  year  New  Jersey  property  taxes  for 
schools  were  $2.51  per  $100;  in  Delaware 
they  were  under  $.50.  How  and  why  does 
this  contrast  exist? 


Delaware  leads  all  states  in  financial 
aid  to  local  school  districts. 

To  understand  its  position,  we  must 
go  back  to  1917.  (lov.  .lohn  (1.  Town¬ 
send,  Jr.,  of  Delaware  and  A.  H.  Spaid, 
Commissioner  of  Education,  that  year 
requested  the  Legislature  to  s|!ons(»r  a 
survey  of  public  s<'!iools  and  educa¬ 
tional  conditions  in  th  >  stale.  i  he 
legislature  created  a  commiss^ni.  which 
in  turn  asked  the  (hnieral  Edueation 
Board  of  the  Rockefeller  loundalion 
to  conduct  the  survey  and  write  a  Jiew 
code  of  school  laws  for  the  slate.  I  his 
was  done  in  1918  with  the  assistaTice 
of  the  mend>ers  of  the  Delaware  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

At  that  time  ajjproximately  80/r  of 
the  financial  support  of  school  districts 
was  derived  from  local  taxation. 

The  new  school  code  was  presented 
to  the  1919  legislature.  There  was 
considerable  opposition,  but  the  co<le 
finally  passed  each  house  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  legislature  bv  one  vote  on  a  non¬ 
partisan  basis.  Ihis  was  the  first  step 
toward  the  system  which  Delaware 
enjoys  today. 

COtTNTY  ORtiAMZATIOX 

Th  is  code  provided  for  a  coiml\ 
system  of  organization  with  countv 
boards  of  educat'on.  'I'he  code  olTered 
considerable  state  financial  suj)port. 
but  the  county  boards  of  education  had 
the  power  to  review  the  county  educa¬ 
tional  budget  for  all  .school  districts 
and  then  set  the  tax  rate  for  the  countv. 
Eifteen  of  the  larger  school  districts 
in  the  state  were  established  as  sjjecial 
school  districts  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  local  superintendents.  Other 
aspects  of  local  autonorny  were  pre¬ 
served,  but  county  and  state  funds 
were  ex[)ected  to  I  e  ample  to  provide 
for  the  current  expense  of  all  school 
districts. 

By  the  time  the  legislature  met  again 
in  1921  considerable  opposition  had 
developed  to  these  new  school  laws. 
.\  county  school  tax  of  .lO  cents  p<‘r 
hundred  dollars  of  valuation  was 
greatly  opjxrsed  in  one  county.  Manv 
members  of  both  houses  had  been 
pledged  to  abolish  the  new  laws  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  counlv  system.  This 
session  of  the  legislature,  however. 


made  the  present  stale  school  system  a 
reality. 

Much  discussion  atul  debate  estab¬ 
lished  a  state  system  with  the  full  in¬ 
come  from  corporation  franchise  and 
jiersonal  income  taxes  dedicated  to  the 
state  school  fund.  Pierre  S.  DuPont 
was  a  prime  mover  in  this  legislation 
and  there  was  little  opposition  to  it. 
dims  the  sla  e  made  it  possible  for 
districts  to  re-ei\e  lOtt^r  of  tlieir 
needs  for  ciaacnt  exjiense  from  the 
state.  In  order  t  >  i)artieijiale  in  the 
benefits  of  the  new  school  code,  dis¬ 
tricts  were  obliged  to  give  up  the 
charters  under  which  they  had  oper¬ 
ated  as  incorporated  units  prior  to 
1921. 

The  interest  <-.1  Pierre  S.  Dui’ont 
deserves  a  special  lutte.  The  1919 
survey  recommended  improved  facili¬ 
ties  for  colored  children.  To  meet  this 
need,  Mr.  DuPont,  between  1919  to 
1926,  provided  sums  totaling  SI, 516,- 
(•22.09  for  the  erection  of  86  schools 
lor  colored  children.  He  also  donated 
over  two  and  a  half  million  dollars  for 
schools  for  white  children  on  a  par¬ 
ticipation  basis  with  the  state  providing 
additional  funds. 

df:pression  years 

During  the  depression  years  income 
from  other  sources  than  the  corpora¬ 
tion  franchise  and  personal  income 
taxes  dwindled.  Siu'ceeding  sessions 
of  the  legislature  did  not  approjtriate 
the  full  income  of  these  two  ta'cs  for 
sfhool  purposes  and  the  state  school 
fund  steadily  decreased.  In  PMl  a 
hill  was  introduced  which  would 
altolish  the  school  fund  as  maintained 
by  dedicated  re\enues.  This  bill  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  educators,  but 
to  no  avail,  and  monies  from  all  tax 
sources  were  placed  in  a  general  fund. 

In  1947  the  legislature  revised  the 
slate  salary  schedule.  For  holders  of  a 
bachelor’s  degree,  the  s<  hednle  began 
at  S2.000  and  reached  a  maximum  of 
So400  with  11  increments.  Also,  for 
the  first  time  since  194.8  th«‘  state  jtro- 
\ided  funds  for  extensive  repairs  to 
school  buildings. 

For  that  session  of  the  legislature 
and  prior  ones,  school  budgets  of  the 
larger  districts  were  submitted  to  the 


governor.  hearing  was  then  held  on 
the  budget  before  the  governor,  the 
secretary  of  state,  the  state  auditor,  the 
slate  treasurer,  and  the  state  suj)erin- 
tendent  of  education.  Following  this 
the  governor  in  his  message  to  the 
legislature  recommended  an  amount 
that  the  district  should  receive.  It  was 
possible  during  the  legislative  session, 
to  have  a  hearing  on  the  budget  before 
the  joint  legislative  committee  on  ap- 
projvrialions.  I  lm  the  riuount  of  state 
aid  which  a  large  district  received  was 
determined  by  an  act  of  the  legislature. 
The  smaller  districts  of  the  state,  under 
more  direct  control  by  the  Slate  Board 
of  Education  and  the  Stale  Depart¬ 
ment.  had  their  builgels  likewise  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  governor  by  state  school 
officers  and  then  fixed  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature. 

Considerable  support  on  behalf  of 
education  was  evident  during  the  1949 
session  of  the  legislature.  Much  credit 
should  go  to  a  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  group  known  as  the 
“Unified  School  Legislation  Commit¬ 
tee”.  This  committee  was  made  up  of 
representatives  of  eighteen  state  organ¬ 
izations.  including  the  ('.ouncil  for 
Delaware  Education,  (led  by  Henry 
Toy,  Jr.),  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women,  the  American 
Legion,  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women’s  Clubs,  the  Delaware  State 
Education  Association,  Delaware  Asso¬ 
ciation  School  Administrators,  Parent 
I  eachers  Associations,  etc.  The  com¬ 
mittee  met  regularly  for  aitproximately 
one  year  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
legislature.  The  committee  prepared 
and  presented  to  the  Stale  Beard  of 
Education  a  group  ef  nroposals  for 
legislation.  Virtually  all  of  the  1949 
school  legislation  enacted  had  been 
considered  by  the  Unified  School  Legis¬ 
lation  Committee  and  had  the  backing 
of  the  organizations  represented. 

REVISED  SCHEnri.ES 
The  state  established  a  new  salary 
schedule  of  S24(X)  to  S.8600  for  holders 
of  the  bachelor’s  degree  with  the 
maximum  to  be  reached  in  ten  years, 
.S2600  to  .S42(X)  for  holders  of  the 
Master’s  degree  with  provision  for  in- 
(Continiied  on  Pape  62  • 
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HERE'S  HOW  TO  ADD  fresh  interest  to  the  certain  of  dcf>enduble  service  by  siii'cly- 

school  term!  Try  a  Greyhound  trip,  an  Ex-  trained  drivers  .  .  .  comfortable  travel, 

peiise-Paid  Tour,  or  a  group  excursion  ...  aboard  a  modern  SuperCoach...courte- 
all  available  to  you  at  amazingly  low  cost.  ous  help  in  planning  your  trip,  from 
Whichever  you  choose,  you  can  be  Greyhound  agents  and  Travel  Bureaus. 


write  now.  . 

famous, 


CHARTER  SERVICE 
for  Educational  Field  Trips, 
School  Sports  Events,  Con¬ 
ventions,  Group  Travel 


'  EXPENSE-PAID  TOURS 
for  Individuals  or  Groups, 
^  include  Hotels,  Tronspor- 

^  lotion,  Speciol  Sightseeing 


ieVUi-BaemAnenea 


EXPRESS  AND  LIMITED 
Schedules  for  Time-Saving 
Trip,  lack  Home,  Visits, 
Vocotions,  Weekend  travel 


Greyhound  Infunnation  Center 
P.  O.  Box  SIS,  Chicago  90,  III. 

Send  m«  th«  wall  dlsploy,  **Sve  AM  th«  World— Here  tfl 
Americo/*  *ogethef  with  16  pages  of  illustrotod  lesson  topics. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


STATE 


I 


trees  growing  on  the  shores  on  either 
side.  Frequently  the  sun  would  break 
through  to  make  even  more  awe-in¬ 
spiring  the  summits  of  high  snow-cap¬ 
ped  peaks  wreathed  in  mist.  On  all 
sides  our  eyes  met  a  picture  of  virgin 
timber  extending  down  to  the  water 
line.  Here  and  there  dotting  the  shore 
line  were  the  many  salmon  canneries, 
we  had  our  first  views  of  life  in  the  **  reminder  of  Alaska  s  greatest  in- 
largest  territory  of  our  country.  At  dustry. 

times  the  channels  were  so  narrow  we  We  left  this  scenic  wonderland  of 
could  almost  reach  out  to  touch  the  the  world  and  after  crossing  the  Gulf  of 


Outride 


ONE  YEAR  a  teacher  in  Metropolitan 
New  Jersey;  and  the  next  a  prin¬ 
cipal  on  America’s  last  frontier. 

As  the  boat  followed  the  network 
of  waterways  which  make  up  the  in- 


ALL  YOUNG  FOLKS 


To  do  a  trick  well  young  people  will 
stay  at  it  until  they  get  it.  Believing 
this  is  a  happy,  natural  motivation 
for  self-discipline  and  perseverance 
which  carry  over  into  the  total  be¬ 
havior  pattern,  certain  teachers  are 
experimenting  in  the  classroom  with 
such  tricks  as  these  below; 


It  is  almost  impossible  for  one  to 
find  living  quarters  because  of  the  | 
great  housing  shortage  there.  And  I 
rents  charged  for  available  space  are  | 
very  high.  Food  prices  also  are  ex-  | 
ceedingly  high  due  to  the  fact  that  j 
much  food  is  imported  from  the  “Out-  ^ 
side,”  as  the  U.  S.  is  referred  to  in  | 
Alaska.  One  frequently  sees  signs  ad-  | 
vertising  “air-bourne  steaks”  or  “air-  | 
bourne  eggs”  in  store  windows.  Most  j 
foods  are  in  three  classes:  (1)  ' 
local,  (2)  cold  storage  or  (3)  air- 
bourne,  and  the  price  of  the  article 
varies  according  to  its  source. 

Fifty  miles  further  was  Palmer,  a 
thriving  community  in  the  picturesque 
Matanuska  Valley,  the  most  scenic  val¬ 
ley  in  all  Alaska.  This  was  to  be  the 
scene  of  my  educational  assignment  for 
the  school  year. 

Palmer  was  colonized  by  govern¬ 
ment-subsidized  settlers  in  1935  in  a 
New  Deal  co-operative  farm  marketing 
experiment  and  now  produces  amazing 
crops  and  dairy  herds.  Vegetables  of 
enormous  size  are  produced  in  the 
very  long  days  during  the  short  grow¬ 
ing  season.  Many  of  the  homesteader 
dwellings  are  of  log  construction,  as 
are  the  churches  in  the  community. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  more  and 
more  modem  houses,  with  the  latest 
conveniences  such  as  electric  stoves;  a 
large  modern  hotel;  a  huge  airport 
large  enough  for  DC-3’s;  an  up-to- 
date  school  plant  and  other  evidences 
of  a  thriving  community.  This  grow¬ 
ing  spot  is  often  called  the  future  cap¬ 
ital  of  Alaska. 

Both  elementary  and  high  schools 
are  housed  in  one  large  two  story 
building  and  basement,  of  frame  con¬ 
struction  and  about  fifteen  years  old. 


TRICK  ABOVE:  T)  hold  a  napkin  at  two 
opposite  ends,  and,  without  letting  go, 
tie  it  into  a  knot.  HOW  TO  DO  IT: 
Fold  your  arms  first.  Now  grasp  one 
end  of  the  n.apkin  in  e.ach  hand.  Hold 
on  to  the  napkin  as  you  unfold  your 
arms  and,  presto,  your  napkin  will  be 
tied  into  a  beautiful  knot. 


I  THE  TRICK:  li)  remove  a  strip  of 
newspaper  one  column  wide 

_  — cijibt  inches  long  from 

under  a  standing  foun- 
^  'x'  tain-pen  cap.  HOW  TO 

DO  IT:  Moisten  the 
Y  fingertip  and 
forcefully  strike  part 

of  paper  extending  over  table’s  edge.  ^  ... 

the  TRICK:  To  support  a  com  the  size 

THE  TRICK:  T)  drop  ten  or  more  coins  of  a  50<*  piece  on  the  center  of  a  piece 

into  a  glass,  already  filled  to  the  brim,  of  paper  that  has 

without  spilling  a  drop.  HOW  TO  DO  IT:  A'"*'?* ^  the  dimensions  of 

Water  will  not  spill  l'  a  dollar  bill  which 

over  the  top  .as  .  L  is  suspended  be- 

long  .as  you  I  'jj  V*.,/  tween  two  glasses 

X  1  drop  each  coin  Jaml  glasses  must  be  placed  so 

into  the  gl.ass  ^  -  ^  that  they  are  at  least  3  in.  apart. 

r  edgewise  and  HOW  TO  DO  IT:  Just  fold  the  paper  in 

j  do  it  very,  half  lengthwise  and  fold  each  side 

very  gently.  again.The  coin  will  st.ay  up  indefinitely. 


Above  I  kicks  courtesy  Coronei'  and  Copyright,  1950,  by  Esquire,  Inc. 


The  refreshing,  long-lasting  flavor  of  wholesome,  delicious 

WRIGLEY’S  SPEARMINT  GUM  satisfies  between-meal  - - 

‘‘sweet-caU"  without  interfering  with  appetite.  And  the  A 
pleasant  chewing  helps  keep  teeth  bright  and  clean.  ■ 
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CURRICULA 

FOR  TEACHERS 

LEADING  TO  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  EDUCATION 
MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  .  DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 


In  the  Teachers  Collejie  of  Temple  University  there  are  two  dis¬ 
tinct  groups  of  curriculuins:  One  leading  to  the  undergraduate 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  and  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  College  Provisional  (Certificate;  the  other  to  the  graduate 
degrees  of  Master  and  Doctor  of  Education,  and  to  Certification  of  Administrative 
and  Supervisorv  Ofhcers.  To  Teachers  in  service  and  Teachers  in  prospect,  oppor- 
tunitv  for  the  greatest  advancement  is  offered  those  with  the  necessary  scholastic 
credentials,  plus  the  ambition  and  aptitude  to  teach. 


NOTE:  I'or  the  convenience  of  those  timt'.l"  to  attend  refsidar  dav  classes^ 
courses  accepted  toward  the  underffradiiate  and  uradnate  defirees  are 
offered  in  the  Late  Afternoon,  Eveninii  and  Satardav  Mornirif'  hours. 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 


Write  the  Registrar  •  Broad  and  Monigomery  Avenue,  Philadelphia  22 


The  elementar)’  school,  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  540,  consists  of  fourteen 
classes  covering  the  first  eight  grades. 
As  a  result  of  the  rapid  increase  b 
enrollment  and  consequent  need  for 
more  room  a  six  room  addition  was 
opened  in  January  of  this  year.  A 
new  high  school  is  being  planned.  Ad* 
joining  the  school  and  accessible  by 
a  covered  foyer  is  a  large  gymnasium 
with  locker  and  shower  facilities, 
rented  by  the  Board  of  Education  from 
the  community.  Palmer  School  boasts 
also  of  a  grow  ing  school  library,  a  fine 
cafeteria,  a  home  economics  teacher 
and  department,  well  equipped  science 
department,  together  with  an  excellent 
school  band  and  one  of  the  best  basket¬ 
ball  teams  in  the  territory  as  evidenced 
by  their  record.  Most  of  the  students 
are  transported  to  and  from  school 
by  a  fleet  of  eight  buses  which  bring 
the  boys  and  girls  in  from  the  broad 
Matanuska  Valley  area,  inside  this 
modern,  well  equipped  and  heated 
]>lant  one  can  hardly  believe  that  this 
is  the  land  of  the  fabled  last  frontier. 
And  as  one  gazes  »)Ut  of  the  windows 
at  the  children  playing  merrily  in  the 
snow  at  re<ess  time  against  breath¬ 
taking  scenery,  it  is  a  picturescjue  sight 
indeed. 

Accommodations  for  single  teachers 
are  available  nearby  at  reasonable 
rates  at  a  modern  dormitory  run  by 
the  Co-op.  The  territory  salary  scale 
appeals  to  the  teacher.  Beginning 
teachers  with  an  A.B.  degree  start  at 
.Sd620  and  tlie  maximum  is  .S4 120,  with 
credit  for  exj)erience.  The  scale  for 
those  with  an  M.A.  degree  goes  higher. 
A  bill  for  a  twenty  jK'rcent  increase 
in  salaries  has  been  presented  at  the 
current  session  of  the  Territorial  Leg¬ 
islature.  Food  prices  are  high  in  the 
\  alley,  though;  hamburgers  sell  for 
forty  cents  each. 

\  lively  community  life  exists  in 
the  Valley.  Besides  many  civic  and 
social  groups,  such  as  the  Kiwanis,  the 
Legion,  and  a  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
there  are  a  number  of  cultural  clubs — 
musical  and  literary — which  meet 


i'f 


Cluncli  and  dinner,  +00!) 


Johnny’s  eye  roves  the  breakfast  tal)le  himgrilv.  He’s  up 
early  to  have  a  good  breakfast  and  still  be  in  time  for 
class  — mavlx.*  vours. 

.\s  johnny  downs  his  fruit,  he  d(K‘sn't  stop  to  think 
about  the  orderly  system  of  getting  the  fruit  to  him  frt-sh 
from  tar-distaut  orchards  and  groves  —  or  the  railroads 
upon  which  such  a  svstcm  depends. 

As  |ohunv  wolfs  his  cereal  — he  dcK'su’t  consitler  the 
vast  fields  of  grain,  the  towering  grain  ekwators,  the 
great  Hour  mills— or  the  railroads  which  connect  them  all. 

As  johnny  tackles  his  bacon  and  eggs  and  his  glass  of 
milk,  the  railroads  are  busv  “assembling”  millions  of 
other  meals  for  families  in  everv  corner  of  the  nation. 

America  eats  so  well  In-cause  of  the  vast  pnKluction 
of  American  farms— the  efficient  processing  of  what  they 
rai.se  — the  orderly  svstem  of  distribution  — «m/  the  rail- 
roads  wdiose  alLseason,  low-cost  service  helps  make  the 
.*^whole  thing  possible. 

Every  day  the  nation’s  railroads  carry  more  than 
10,000  carloads  of  the  products  of  agriculture  —  iiuwing 
an  average  distance  of  more  than  .500  miles  — so  that 
johnnv  and  all  the  rest  of  us  will  get  the  food  we  need 
to  be  healthy  and  strong! 
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Association  of  American  Railroads 

WASHINGTON  6.  D.C. 


regularly  at  the  homes  of  individual 
members.  There  is  a  sincere  effort 
on  the  part  of  everyone  in  the  com¬ 
munity  to  make  the  new  teacher  feel 
welcome  and  at  home.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  receive  an  invitation  to  attend  a  local 
resident’s  cabin  raising  party  in  sports 
attire.  Before  sitting  down  to  a  steam¬ 
ing  dinner  of  moose  or  caribou  stew, 
you  join  all  the  others  in  nailing  on 
the  roof  or  shingling  the  side  of  the 
house. 

The  spirit  and  manner  in  which 
the  people  help  one  another  to  build 
a  house  or  harvest  the  crops  did  re¬ 
mind  us  very  forcefully,  however,  of 
early  frontier  life  in  the  L.  S.  A 
novel  teaching  experience  is  to  get 
up  and  go  to  school  in  the  dark  dur¬ 
ing  mid-winter  and  to  wend  one’s  way 
home  by  the  light  of  a  llashlight  at 
the  end  of  school,  because  of  the  short¬ 
ness  of  the  day  at  this  particular  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  equally  hard  t<»  force  one¬ 
self  to  go  to  bed  during  the  long  days 
of  the  spring  and  summer. 


Let’s  Be  Coiierete 

(Continued  from  Page  It) 
14-ve;'.r-oI<l  Butch  Mahonev  who  gets 
it  done  1  ilon't  know  how  ? 

Can  1  not  see  that  no  two  children 
can  do  the  same  assignment  in  the  same 
way,  in  the  same  time,  and  .obtain 
the  same  values?  And  can  1  not 
see  that  many  an  assignment  has 
very  (juestionable  values?  That  many 
an  assignment  may  have  no  value 
to  individual  mental  development 
and  growth  and  may,  indeed,  be 
of  an  injurious  and  destnu  tive  char¬ 
acter  U»  growth  aiul  wholesome  «le- 
velopment?  But  how  am  1  to  know 
all  this  without  a  carefully  planned 
scientific  survey  which  brings  to  every 
classroom  teacher  definite  conclusions 
and  irrefutable  evidence  of  true 
values? 

We  have  made  strides  astronomical 
b  science,  in  medicine,  in  transporta¬ 
tion,  in  communications  within  15 
years,  but  we  are  still  floundering  for 
concrete  solutions  to  concrete  prob¬ 
lems  in  education  such  as  irhy  grte 
homeu  ork. 

Here,  it  would  seem  to  me  after  1.5 
years  of  watching  P.-T.’ers  sipiirm  and 
twitch  for  the  same  answers  to  the 
same  annual  questions — is  certainly  a 
worthy  piece  of  research.  Certainly  it 
should  far  exceed  in  present  and 
permanent  value  some  200-hour  thesis 
on.  for  example,  “The  Prima  Facie 
Evidence  That  The  Cardinal  Principles 
Of  Education  Are  Applicable  In 
Headhi  High  School  Of  The  Headhi 
Township  School  System  In  Headhi, 
Wvoming”. 


Girls  never  look  their  best  on  ''those  days' 

FALSE:  As  a  teacher  you  know  that  advice,  “do’s”  and  don’t’s,”  aiui  hints 

girls  can  look  as  lovely  on  “those  days”  on  health,  poise  and  g<H)d  griKuning. 

as  any  day.  “Crowing  I’p  and  Liking  It”  also 

What'  s  more,  you  know  that  look-  explains  why  comfort,  protection  and 
ing  their  very  best  hflps  girls  “at  that  proper  si/e  are  so  imiiortant  in  a  sani- 
time  of  the  month.”  (lives  them  more  tary  napkin.  (So-soft,  so-safe  .Mixless 
poise,  more  .self-contidence.  comes  in  3  sizes — r^ady<vriippt-d  in  a 

5  et  perhaps  some  of  vour  students  discret't-shapf  box.  C  oinfortable, 

have  never  been  told  this.  For  it’s  adjustable  M.xless  sanitary  belts  come 
astonishing  how  many  youngsters  have  P'*'  pinless  styles.) 

never  been  given  u|vto-date  informa-  5’ou  may  have  as  many  free  copies 

tion  and  advice  alx)ut  menstruation.  of  this  lxK>klet  as  you  wish.  Just  mail 
.■\s  their  teacher  you  can  help  these  cou|X)n  below, 
girls-and  all  girls  in  your  cla.sses-by  classroom  aid 

giving  each  one  a  copy  of  the  d.wtor-  ^re  you  planning  classr.K.m  discussions 

approved  .\bKless  btKrklet,  “Crowing  of  menstruation?  Ihen  you’ll  welcome 
I  p  and  Liking  It.  the  new  .Modess  Educational  Portfolio. 

Friendly,  easy-to-read,  and  delight-  It  contains  a  teaching  guide,  large  an- 

fully  illustrated,  this  helpful  booklet  atomical  chart,  tyvo  booklets  on  men- 

“tells  all”  about  menstruation.  Its  29  struation  and  cards  for  reordering  more 
oages  are  packed  with  sound,  sensible  free  material.  Check  coupon  below. 

FREE  BOOKLET  FOR  EACH  STUDENT!  Send  Today! 


Ann*  SKelby,  Perspnol  Products  Corp.,  Box  516b*10,  Milltown,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  (in  plain  wrapper) _ copies  of 

“Crowing  Up  and  Liking  It,”  □  Educational 
Portfolio  for  teachers.  (Offer  g<x)d  only  in  I'.S.A-' 


Addrass 


By  MURIEL  CASHELL 

Passaic 

Is  this  shop  unionized? 

Why  is  it  so  difficult  to  find  satis¬ 
factory  secretaries? 

Do  you  have  any  testing  program 
for  applicants? 

^  hy  does  this  cardboard  bend 
one  way  and  crack  when  you  bend 
it  the  other? 

What  do  people  do  with  these 
annual  statements  except  throw 
them  away? 

How  often  and  why  do  you  fire 
an  employee? 

How  long  did  it  take  you  to  learn 
to  operate  this  machine? 

These  are  samples  of  questi<ins  as 
more  than  600  educators  in  the 
Passaic-Carfield  schools  enjoyed  a 
uniaue  program  of  education  and 
I'uhlic  relations  last  April.  Initiated 
by  the  New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  our  Business-lndustry-Edu- 
ralion  Dav  was  a  novel  experience 
and  of  great  value.  Herbert  Smith. 
Director  of  Industrial  Division  for  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Clark  Mc- 
Dermith.  .Superintendent  of  the  Passaic 
Public  Schools,  and  John  Rozema. 
Superintendent  of  the  Garfield  Schools, 
co-operated  in  making  the  arrange¬ 
ments,  which  involved,  besides  the 
«hool  personnel  of  the  two  cities, 
twenty-eight  business  and  industrial 
firms. 

Designed  to  give  the  educators  a 
wider  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
business  and  industrial  practices,  as 
well  as  to  acquaint  the  leaders  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  with  the  alertness, 
intelligence,  and  interest  of  the  school 
staff,  B-l-E  Day  was  so  organized  as 
to  permit  a  maximum  of  participation. 

Three  weeks  before  the  set  date 
evervone  received  a  bulletin  explaining 
B-l-E  Day  and  its  purpose,  and  listing 
the  names  of  ail  the  firms  who  had 
agreed  to  act  as  hosts.  On  this  list  the 
teachers  checked  their  preferences. 
Visiting  groups  were  organized,  as  far 
as  possible,  on  the  basis  of  these  pref¬ 
erence  lists. 

.After  an  initial  rally  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  of  Senior  High  School.  Passaic, 
teachers  departed  in  groups  by  bus  for 
the  morning  program,  which  included 
group  luncheons  arranged  hv  the  host 
firms.  .After  the  lunch  hour,  the 
busses  again  appeared  at  the  doors  of 
each  plant  and  transported  the  visitors 
to  a  second  host  for  the  afternoon 


jteriod.  Thus  each  educator  had  the 
opportunity  to  have  a  guided  tour  of  at 
least  two  enterprises  in  the  community. 
All  the  arts,  skills,  crafts,  labor-opera¬ 
tions,  special  talents,  and  management 
techniques  that  are  involved  in  the 
production,  sale,  and  shipment  of 
goods,  or  the  carrying  on  of  a  business, 
came  to  life.  And  at  every  step  of  the 
way,  there  was  opportunity  to  ask 
questions  and  to  have  them  answered 
Ly  “the  man  on  the  job,”  whether  he 
were  president  or  machinist,  lay-out 
artist  or  operator. 

In  order  to  determine  the  value  of  a 
project  of  this  type  to  the  staff,  each 
visitor  filled  out  an  evaluation  ques¬ 


tionnaire.  As  of  this  moment  these  are 
being  analyzed  by  the  cooperating 
school  systems,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  B-l-E  Day  accomplished  a  number 
of  things,  all  of  them  good.  First,  it 
made  possible  a  more  extensive  and 
therefore  a  better  acquaintance  be¬ 
tween  school  personnel  and  the  men 
and  women  at  work  outside  the  school¬ 
room;  second,  it  gave  school  people  a 
chance  to  see  for  themselves  the  job 
situations,  the  kinds  of  opportunity, 
and  the  future  employers  of  their 
students;  third,  it  gave  them  ideas  and 
materials  with  which  to  enrich  the 
school  program;  fourth,  it  increased 
their  wisdom  and  their  understanding. 


The  New  AMIPRO 

16  MM  SOUND  PROJECTOR 
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,  I  YOU'LL  AGREE! 

NEVER  BEFORE  SO  MANY  QUALITY  FEATURES 
IN  A  PRECISION  16mm  PROJECTOR  PRICED  SO  LOW! 

to  carry!  Easy  to  set  up!  Easy  to  You’ll  discover  that  students  learn  more 
1!  Easy  to  operate!  Truly  everything  fasKr  —  remember  it  longer  — and  enjoy 
her  ever  dreamed  of  in  a  projector  learning  the  Ampro  Stylist  way. 

’s  the  wonderful  Ampro  Stylist!  A  comparison  by  your  School  Board 

:  amazing  Stylist  shows  silent  films  will  show  the  Stvlist  to  give  all  the  fine 
Ikies.”  Pictures  are  crystal-clear—  performance  of  *500.00  projectors. 


lOOST  AUDIENCE  CAPACITY 
OF  STYLIST  PROJECTOR 

Ampro  Power  Speaker 
Model  690  converts  the  Styl- 
ist  from  a  (Jassroom  proiec- 
tor  so  it  can  be  used  in  larse 
auditoriums.  Powerful  12" 

Permanent  Maitnet  speaker; 
easy-carr>'inK  handle;  hand- 
some  luKsaiie-type  case. 


COMPLETE 


CWNMTIW.  2t»  N  KSTUN  tVE..  CMUU  11.  lU 
Kush  me  FREE  illustrated  literature  on 
the  amarinit  Ampro  Stylist  Projector  for 
school  use  .  .  .  also  folder  on  Ampro 
.Model  690  Power  Speaker  njER-  io-31 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 


A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE 
ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  SIGNIFICANT  TO  THEM 


REGIONAL  RETIREMENT 

Two  important  measures  affecting 
the  tenure  and  retirement  of  teachers 
in  schools  absorbed  into  regional  or 
consolidated  school  districts  became 
law  this  year.  It  is  important  that 
the  teachers  affected  know  about  these 
laws,  and  in  one  case,  take  action  if 
they  wish  its  benefits. 

Chap.  128,  P.  L.  1951  protects  the 
tenure  and  pension  rights  of  teachers 
in  four-year  high  schools  absorbed  into 
regional  high  school  districts  after 
April  1,  1951.  Any  time  taught  in  a 
school  absorbed  into  the  regional  dis¬ 
trict  will  count  toward  tenure  in  the 
regional  district.  This  law  does  not 
apply  to  supervising  principals  or  to 
high  school  principals. 

Neither  does  this  law  cover  the 
situation  in  three  regional  high  schools 
created  before  April  1,  1951.  These 
districts  are  in  Bergen,  Hunterdon,  and 
Morris  Counties,  and  a  number  of 
teachers  in  high  schools  to  be  served 
by  the  new  districts  will  not  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  new  high  schools. 

Under  Chap.  328,  P.  L.  1951,  such 
teachers  who  were  under  tenure  can 
protect  their  retirement  rights  by  writ¬ 
ing  the  Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund  within  three  years  of  the  time 
they  become  unemployed.  If  they  do 
not  do  this,  their  membership  in  the 
l  und  may  cease. 

If  they  do  not  find  other  employ¬ 
ment  in  teaching,  these  teachers  can 
retire,  when  they  reach  retirement  age, 
with  their  retirement  allowances  com¬ 
puted  in  the  same  way  they  would 
have  been  had  the  teachers  not  become 
unemployed  before  retiring. 

If  they  find  other  teaching  positions 

even  though  at  a  reduced  salary — 
they  can  continue  to  pay  into  the 
Fund  on  the  basis  of  their  higher  sal¬ 
ary,  and  receive  a  larger  retirement 
allowance. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  every 
teacher  who  may  lose  his  position  as 
a  result  of  the  creation  of  a  regional 
district  know  how  this  law  can  protect 
his  retirement  rights,  and  if  he  wishes 
such  protection,  notify  the  Fund  with¬ 
in  the  three-year  period  provided  in 
the  law. 


NJEA 

NJEA  is  the  State  professional  or¬ 
ganization  of  New  Jersey  public  school 
teachers.  It  was  started  in  1853  and 
is  now  in  its  98th  year. 

Why  a  Stale  Association? 

Education  in  New  Jersey  is  a  State 
function,  affected  at  every  step  by  the 
laws  passed  by  the  State  Legislature, 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  super¬ 
vision  and  leadership  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education. 

How  many  members  has  NJEA? 

Last  year  it  had  an  active  member¬ 
ship  of  26,297.  This  was  90  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  active  teachers. 
It  also  enrolled  1390  retired  teachers 
and  1,400  associate  members  (mostly 
on  boards  of  education  )  for  a  total 
membership  of  29,084. 

How  large  is  its  staff? 

It  has  a  full-time  staff  of  five  pro¬ 
fessional  and  six  secretarial  employees. 
The  professional  staff  includes  an 
Executive  Secretary,  an  Editor,  a  Re¬ 
search  Director,  and  two  Field  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Headquarters  is  a  group  of  offices  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Stacy-Trent 
Hotel  in  the  State  Capital.  On  or 
about  December  1,  it  will  move  into  its 
own  building  at  180  West  State  Street, 
Trenton — opposite  the  State  House. 

^  hat  docs  NJEA  do  for  teachers? 

It  represents  them  on  legislation  af¬ 
fecting  education,  gathers  facts  to  sup¬ 
port  such  legislation,  publicizes  it; 
provides  a  field  service  to  local  groups 
involved  in  salary  or  other  problems; 
offers  aid  on  the  welfare  problems  of 
teachers  in  legal  or  other  controversies 
over  their  professional  status;  holds  a 
great  professional  convention  each 
year;  publishes  a  State  professional 
magazine;  and  offers  many  other  serv¬ 
ices  and  advice  to  individual  teachers. 

What  are  the  dues? 

Dues  are  S5  a  year  for  active  teach¬ 
ers.  This  year  there  is  an  added  as¬ 
sessment  of  SI  per  member  to  pay  for 
the  new  NJE.\  building.  Retired 
teachers  pay  S2  or  $1,  depending  on 
their  retirement  allowance,  and  Asso¬ 
ciate  Members  pay  S2. 


RETIREMENT 

By  Robert  D.  Bole 
NJEA  Research  Director 

Must  a  member  of  the  Teachers’ 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  retire  at  agt 
62? 

No.  He  may  at  his  own  volition 
retire  at  age  62  or  his  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  may  retire  him  at  that  age.  He 
must,  however,  retire  upon  reaching 
the  age  of  71. 

How  many  New  Jersey  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation  retire  teachers  who  are  meniben 
of  the  Teachers*  Pension  Fund  before 
age  71? 

In  a  recent  NJEA  survey  covering 
84  percent  of  New  Jersey  school  dis¬ 
tricts  and  93  percent  of  New  Jersey 
teachers,  71  boards  or  17  percent  of 
the  hoards  of  education  reporting,  in¬ 
dicated  that  they  retire  teacher-mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Pension  Fund  between  the 
ages  of  62  and  70.  355  boards  or  83 
percent  of  those  reporting  said  that 
they  had  no  policy  regarding  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  teacher-members  of  the 
Pension  Fund. 

At  what  ages  do  hoards  of  educa¬ 
tion  with  retirement  policies  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Pension  Fund  retire  these 
members? 

Ages  65  and  62  are  the  ages  most 
frequently  mentioned.  Of  the  71 
boards  which  reported  retirement 
policies,  37  or  52  percent  listed  a  re¬ 
tirement  age  of  65.  About  40  percent 
of  the  71  districts  gave  a  retirement 
age  of  62. 

How  many  boards  of  education  have 
a  retirement  policy  for  teachers  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Teachers*  Pension 
Fund? 

Of  the  418  boards  of  education 
answering  this  question,  376  or  90  per¬ 
cent  indicated  that  they  make  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  retirement  of  teachers 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Teachers’ 
Pension  Fund.  42  boards  or  10  per¬ 
cent  of  those  replying  said  that  they 
do  have  a  policy  for  retiring  non- 
memher  teachers. 

At  what  ages  do  boards  of  education 
wilb  retirement  policies  for  non-member 
teachers  of  the  Pension  Fund  retire 
these  teachers? 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  age 
is  65.  30  or  71  percent  of  the  boards 
with  a  non-member  teacher  retirement 
policy  list  65  as  the  retirement  age. 
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Teaching  Citizenship  At  Home 

By  MR.  AND  MRS.  DOUGLAS  BECKWITH 

“Vi  hal’s  a  citizen?”  your  child  asks  We  enjoy  the  freedoms  of  religion, 
one  day,  and  you  have  to  stop  and  si)eech  and  press,  but  do  we  respect 
think  bwause  it  is  so  many  things,  the  other  fellow’s  right  to  the  same 
“Because  you  were  born  in  the  United  privileges?  Within  the  family  circle 
States  makes  you  an  American  citi-  a  child  can  soon  learn  to  be  tolerant 
zfn,”  is  no  answer — not  for  a  child  of  the  religious  beliefs  of  his  neigh- 
of  today.  He  wants  to  know  WHY  hors.  It  can  be  pointed  out  that 
he  should  be  proud  of  the  fact.  Once  while  others  may  worship  the  same 
pride  in  his  country  is  instilled  in  (iod  in  different  ways,  we  have  chosen 
him,  the  willingness  to  become  a  GOOD  the  way  that  satisfies  us  best.  The 
citizen  follows  naturally.  Before  that,  radio  and  the  newspaper  bring  into 
the  American  flag  is  just  a  piece  of  every  home  a  most  understandable 
inalerial:  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner”  demonstration  of  the  freedoms  of 
just  another  song;  the  Fledge  of  Al-  speech  and  press.  Discussion  in  the 
legiance  a  bunch  of  words — and  it’s 
our  duty  to  use  everyday,  familiar 
things  as  examples  of  why  he  should 
be  a  good  citizen. 

Certain  inalienable  rights  have  been 
granted  and  preserved  for  us  through¬ 
out  the  glorious  history  of  our  nation, 
and  if  they  are  to  be  further  preserved 
for  our  posterity,  we  must  awaken 
to  the  dangers  that  threaten  them. 

Large  segments  of  our  population  have 
heen  lulled  into  a  lethargy  regarding 
active  citizenship;  they  expect  all  sorts 
of  guarantees  and  hand-outs  by  their 
government.  The  younger  generations 
have  grown  up  in  just  such  a  national 
environment;  they  are  prone  to  fol¬ 
low  the  “something-for-nothing”  trail 
and  are  thus  easy  marks  for  the  slick 
ojierators  who  seek  t<r  replace  Ameri¬ 
canism  with  Communism,  Socialism. 

Fascism  or  other  “ism’s”  which  don't 
measure  up  to  our  American  way  of 
life.  The  most  important  lesson  in 
citizenship  has  been  overlooked.  The 
youth  of  our  nation  have  learned  that 
as  Americans  they  have  certain  rights 
and  freedoms;  few  of  them  realize, 
however,  that  for  every  one  of  the  priv¬ 
ileges  there  is  a  corres|Mmding  duty. 

We.  then,  should  take  stork  of  our¬ 
selves  and  show  by  precept  and  ex¬ 
ample  that  we  recognize  the  duties,  ob¬ 
ligations  and  responsibilities  which  we 
owe  in  return  for  our  “Bill  of  Rights.” 

Our  nation  is  a  republic:  the  will 
of  the  people  is  expressed  through 
elected  representatives  in  the  various 
levels  of  government.  The  youngsters 
hear  about  elertions  and  are  curious 
to  know  how  they  work.  They  get 
the  impression  that  the  politicians  run 
the  show.  As  long  as  the  qualified 
voters  fail  to  exercis«*  their  right,  the 
politicians  do  run  the  show.  A  higher 
regard  for  the  processes  of  government 
can  be  instilled  in  t)ur  youth  if  we 
as  citizens  will  \ote  as  intelligently  as 
possible  and  res|K-ct  and  supfwtrt  jnib- 
lic  officers  in  the  honest  jterforman<-e 
of  their  duty. 


THE  NEW  BASIC  READERS 

CURRICULUM  FOUNDATION  SERIES 


Wiltiam  S.  Gray 

A.  Sfert  Artley  May  Hilt  Arbuthnot 

Marion  Monroe  Lillian  Gray 

Contributions 

for  a  New  Decade 

Watch  for  new  help  at  the  pre-reading  level 

new  stimulation  and  training  for  thoughtful  reading 
and  remembering 

new  aids  for  the  slow-learning  child 

a  new  program  in  literature,  especially  poetry 

and 

a  newcomer  to  the  Curriculum  Foundation  Series: 

The  Basic  Language  Program,  correlating  instruction 
in  talking,  spelling,  and  writing  with  The  New  Basic 
Reading  Program,  making  available  for  the  first  time 
a  completely  integrated  Language  Arts  Curriculum. 

See  how  the  1951  first-grade  materials  now  ready  offer  striking 
new  educational  contributions,  while  retaining  the  basic  philosophy 
and  vocabulary  structure  that  proved  so  successful  and  sound 
with  the  1940-46  edition.  New  findings  are  applied  in  ways  that 
will  strengthen  and  enrich  vour  program. 

Further  information  on  request. 

SCOTT,  FORESMAN  AND  COMPANY 

Chicago  11  Atlanto  3  Dallas  1  New  York  10 
Pasadena  2  San  Francisco  5 


Last  December  Fred  K.  Laux 
of  School  No.  1  in  Little  Falls 
offered  a  prize  to  the  parents 
writing  the  best  statement  on 
^‘Teaching  Citizenship  in  the 
Home”.  Out  of  several  excel¬ 
lent  essays  came  this  winner, 
hy  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Beck¬ 
with  of  182  Second  Avenue, 
Little  Falls. 


home  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  con¬ 
troversial  issues  will  instill  in  the  child 
the  responsibility  of  thinking  before 
expressing  his  views  and  also  to  give 
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New  Teacher,  Lois, 
Shows  Experienced 
Teacher's 

WISDOM 

Today  Lois  Martin,  became  Miss 
Martin,  school  teacher.  Lois’ 
mind  hummed  happily.  She  had 
received  fine  training  for  her  pro¬ 
fession,  and  she  had  great  nat¬ 
ural  aptitude.  Her  heart  had  a 
big  soft  spot  of  sympathy  in  it, 
but  her  mind  was  intelligent, 
realistic,  objective. 

And  because  she  had  no  finan¬ 
cial  reserve  whatsoever,  Lois 
wisely  safeguarded  her  future  by 
immediately  joining  the  Teach¬ 
ers  Protective  Ihiion. 

Now — in  the  event  of  unfore¬ 
seen  sickness  or  accident.  Lois’ 
income  will  not  stop.  Her  “MH” 
certificate  provides  money  for 
doctor,  surgical  and  hospital 
bills.  Yes,  and  generous  benefits 
weekly  while  away  from  work. 
TPL  membership  is  year  ’round 
protection  that  costs  but  a  few 
pennies  ])er  day  and  enables  Lois 
to  fa-e  th"  futtire  confidently. 

Teachers,  aged  18  to  60, 
qualify  for  membership  in  the 
TPU.  Insure  yourself  against 
financial  worry  with  an  “MH” 
Sickness  and  Accident  Certificate. 
Today  is  the  day  to  join  the 
Teachers  Protective  Union  and 
stop  worrving  about  tomorrow. 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE 
UNION 

116  North  Prince  Street 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

Please  send  me  complete  information 
about  TPU  membersliip  and  bow  it  will 
help  me  protert  my  income  and  savings. 

N\ME 
ADDRE.SS 
CITY . 


consideration  to  the  views  and  opin¬ 
ions  of  others.  The  child  will  learn 
that  the  right  to  criticize  carries  with 
it  the  duty  of  offering  constructive 
criticism. 

One  of  the  rights  easily  understood 
by  a  child  is  the  right  to  own  per¬ 
sonal  property.  VlTien  we  teach  him 
to  respect  the  rights  and  the  property 
of  others,  he  is  learning  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  of  citizenship. 
Public  authorities  have  devised  laws 
which  are  designed  to  provide  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number 
and  to  protect  private  rights  and  prop¬ 
erty.  How  better  can  respect  for  law 
and  order  be  inculcated  in  a  child 
than  by  exemplary  conduct  on  the  part 
of  his  own  parents  and  other  adults. 

Many  children  have  built  up  a  fear 
of  the  police  and  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  smart  guy  is  the  guy 
who  can  violate  a  law  without  being 
caught.  The  father  who  takes  the 
kids  out  in  the  family  jalopy  and  has 
the  youngsters  watching  for  the  traf¬ 
fic  cops  isn’t  contributing  anything 
valuable  to  their  training  in  citizen¬ 
ship. 

Still  another  phase  of  active  citizen¬ 
ship  is  the  participation  in  civic  affairs. 
By  taking  part  in  the  discussion  and 
solution  of  local,  state  and  national 
problems,  the  public  welfare  is  served 


— the  problem  may  be  one  of  a  local 
improvement  or  of  national  defense; 
whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  the  duty  of 
each  citizen  to  do  his  part.  By  en¬ 
couraging  the  child  to  become  active 
in  the  Scouts  or  some  similar  youth 
organization  devoted  to  Americanism, 
to  serve  on  the  school  safety  patrol, 
to  participate  in  athletics  where  he 
will  learn  teamwork  and  sportsman¬ 
ship,  to  participate  in  other  types  of 
extracurricular  activities,  he  will  be 
contributing  something  to  society  and 
will  learn  to  take  an  interest  in  things 
that  benefit  the  community  at  large 
and  not  just  his  own  selfish  ends. 

It  all  boils  down  to  this:  children 
love  to  imitate,  and  it’s  the  most  nat¬ 
ural  thing  in  the  world  for  them  to 
imitate  their  parents  in  particular. 
We  ourselves,  then,  should  realize  and  ] 
faithfully  practice  the  duties  of  citizen¬ 
ship  if  we  are  to  expect  our  children 
to  follow’  those  tendencies.  As  the 
child  grows  older,  he  becomes  more 
curious  to  learn  the  whys  and  where¬ 
fores  of  everything  that  goes  on  around 
him.  The  parents  of  that  child,  closely 
following  his  development,  should  be 
in  a  position  to  satisfy  his  curiosity 
by  answering  his  questions  in  terms 
he  can  understand  and.  through  set¬ 
ting  a  proper  example,  make  the  child 
feel  that  it  is  perfectly  natural  to  be 
a  good  citizen. 


IT'S  FUN  TO  FIND  OUT:  Film-Story  Books 

by  Paul  Witty  and  the  Educational  Research  Staff 
of  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc. 

A  new  series  of  eight  simple  stories,  each  illustrated  with 
unusual  photographs  from  the  film  for  which  it  is  named. 
These  books  provide  interesting  and  vivid  reading  ma¬ 
terial  for  primary  grades. 

OUR  ANIMAL  STORY  BOOKS 

by  Osswald,  Sondergaard,  and  Reed 

Two  new  titles — FUN  FOR  FIDELIA  and  MAY- 
BELLE  THE  DONKEY — have  been  added  to  this 
series.  The  favorite  animals  that  delight  children  are 
portrayed  in  large  colored  pictures  accompanied  by 
simply  written  text  to  make  children’s  early  reading 
experience  fun. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company 

180  Varick  Street,  New  York  14 
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Educators  like  our  School  Scries 
Pencils  —  specially  constructed 
for  inexperienced  fingers,  each 
pencil  in  the  series  has  been 
developed  for  its  particular  job. 
All  are  made  to  most  exacting 
standards: 


^  TRYREX . . .  the  revolutionary 
orthodigital  shape,  designed 
to  fit  the  normal  writing 
position  of  the  fingers ...  won't 
roll . . .  won't  turn  in  the  hand 


"V 


All  leads  bonded  to  the 
wood  to  prevent  peiKil  breakage 


^  Leads  fiite  ground,  compact- 
wear  considerably  longer 
than  ordinary  school  peruils 

4  Stamped  with  a  harmless 
nan-metallic  white  pigment 

5  Pointed  at  the  factory, 

ready  to  use  the  instant  the 
box  is  opened. 

RICHARD  BEST  PENCIL  CO. 


Irvington  Teacher  Writes  Science  Book 


The  Young  Scientist.  Maitland  P.  Sim¬ 
mons.  Exposition  Press.  164  pp. 

$3.00 

The  Young  Scientist  by  Maitland  P. 
Simmons  shows  unmistakably  the  fruit 
of  twenty-five  years  of  dynamic  teach¬ 
ing. 

The  book,  a  combined  work-book 
and  text,  is  divided  into  twelve  units 
with  questions  to  give  factual  back¬ 
ground.  to  lead  to  conclusions,  to 
show  practical  application  of  prin¬ 
ciples  involved,  and  to  offer  definite 
directions  to  guide  experiments. 

The  book  is  copiously  illustrated 
with  drawings  to  show  techniques  of 


experiments  and  applications  of  theory. 
These  illustrations  should  prove  inter¬ 
esting  and  provocative  to  grades  eight 
and  nine,  for  whom  it  is  designed. 
The  glossary  of  terms  is  couched  in 
words  that  pupils  of  such  an  age 
range  should  comprehend. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  Simmons,  who  teaches 
in  Irvington,  has  produced  a  unique 
book,  one  which  should  appeal  to 
pupils  and  to  a  beginning  or  an  over¬ 
worked  teacher. 

Evelyn  F.  Porter 
Jonathan  Dayton 
Regional  High  School 


...  for  the  Asking 


This  issue  contains  many  coupons  that  are 
ready  to  go  to  work  for  you  when  you  drop 
them  into  the  mail.  A  few  pertinent  offer¬ 
ings  are  listed  in  this  column  but  you  will 
find  other  excellent  material  by  watching  the 
advertising  in  every  issue. 

1.  See  All  the  World  Here  in  America 
Greyhound’s  newest  wall  mural. 

8  feet  long.  Lithographed  in 
full  color.  Shows  9  outstandingly 
beautiful  spots  in  America  com¬ 
pared  with  similar  spots  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Includes  4 
lesson  topics.  One  to  a  teacher. 

2.  The  Co-ordinated  Classroom  is  an 
illustrated,  48-page  report  covering 
every  phase  of  seating,  lighting, 
and  decoration  problems  in  the 
classroom  and  their  effect  on 
children’s  posture,  vision  and  gen¬ 
eral  welfare. 

3.  Educational  Portfolio  contains 
teaching  guide,  large  anatomical 
charts,  tW’O  booklets  on  menstrua¬ 
tion  and  cards  for  reordering  more 
free  material.  Useful  for  group  dis¬ 
cussion. 

C  Contribution  of  Motor  Vehicles  to 
Industry,  Farm  and  Home  is  a 
teachers’  service  kit  prepared  for 
the  secondary  level.  It  will  drama¬ 
tize  your  unit  on  transportation  and 
create  an  appreciation  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  we  enjoy  as  citizens  of 
the  U.S.A. 

7.  The  New  SVE  Educational  Catalog 
is  a  most  complete  and  up-to-date 
listing  of  projection  equipment. 
Filmstrips  and  2"x2"  Slidesets,  in¬ 
cluding  over  626  titles  listed  for  the 


first  time.  A  special  feature  is  the 
”Select-A-Set”  index  on  page  10,  a 
combination  index,  table  of  content, 
and  specific  grade  level  indicator. 
A  teaching  tool  that  every  class¬ 
room  teacher  will  want  on  her 
desk. 

The  Day  of  Two  Noons.  The  Story 
of  Standard  Time,  with  a  review  of 
confusing  conditions  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  Standard  Time  in  1883. 
Time  zone  map  included.  Available 
in  classroom  quantities  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  pupils,  grade  6  and  up. 
Teaching  Hints  from  Teachers  is 
a  24-page  compilation  of  some  of 
the  more  unusual  and  useful  ideas 
contained  in  entries  to  Compton’s 
Teachers  Contest.  Ideas  are  suit¬ 
able  for  all  grades,  primary  through 
high  school. 

Aids  to  a  Health  and  Nutrition  Pro¬ 
gram  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  cata¬ 
log  listing  the  materials  planned  to 
meet  in  a  practical  way  the  needs 
of  the  academic  teacher,  the  spe¬ 
cialist,  and  the  administrator,  and 
suggesting  effective  ways  to  develop 
a  community-school  program  in 
nutrition  education. 

Questions  and  Answers  About  Color 
Television  just  off  the  press  should 
be  of  considerable  interest  to 
school  people. 

.  Old  King  Coal  Reigns  Here,  a 
school  pageant  especially  suitable 
for  elementary  grades.  The  cast 
may  be  comprised  of  17  or  less. 
Costumes  are  colorful  but  inex¬ 
pensive.  Stage  easy  to  arrange. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 

Stale  'iVarliers  .Magazines,  Inc. 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Please  have  sent  to  me  the  items  checked  in  the  quantities  indicated.  3c  is  enclosed 
for  each  item  checked. 


1.  2.  3.  6.  7.  11.  12.  13.  14.  15. 

Name  . 

Subject  taught  . Grade . 

S-hool  name . 

•School  address  . 

City  . State . 

Enrollment:  Boys  . Girls . 
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IMPORTANT  FEATURES  OF  TWO  IMPORTANT  SERIES 

Betts  and  Welch 

Betts  Basic  Readers  —  The  Language  Arts  Series 

•  Delightful  stories  that  capture  children’s  interest  and  moti¬ 
vate  reading 

•  Practical  materials  for  teaching  all  reading-study  techniques 

•  Strict  control  through  Grade  Six  of  all  readability  factors 
from  vocabulary  to  paragraph  length 

•  Phonics,  structural  analysis,  and  other  word-recognition  skills 
taught  in  meaningful  situations 

Story  Books,  Study  Books,  Teacher’s  Guide  Books.  Grades  One  through  Six 


Bailey  and  Leavell 

The  Mastery  of  Reading 

•  New  kinds  of  reading  materials  based  on  pupils’  interests 

•  Inclusion  of  the  best  of  the  old  and  the  best  of  the  new,  with 
emphasis  upon  modern  selections 

•  A  detailed  plan  for  teaching  comprehension,  speed,  vocabulary, 
and  a  host  of  other  reading  skills 

•  An  effective  correlation  of  literature  with  other  subjects  in 
the  curriculum 

TextiMioks.  .Study  Books,  Teacher's  Guides.  Grades  Seven  through  Twelve 

Please  stop  in  at  our  exhibit  during  the  convention  of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association.  U’e  are  eager  to  see  you  and  to  show  you  at  that  time  the  Betts 
Basic  Readers,  The  Mastery  of  Reading  series,  and  many  other  outstanding  hooks. 


American  Book  Company  55  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  3 


at 

the 

convention 


SEE  THESE  NEW 
SILVER  BURDETT 
TEXTBOOKS 


WORD  POWER  THROUGH  SPELLING,  Grades  2-8. 
by  Lillian  E.  Rillington.  Workbook  and 
clotb  editions.  Words  are  taught  in  mean¬ 
ingful  context,  so  that  an  immediately 
useful  vocabulary  is  built.  Teachers'  Guides 
contain  a  unique  speech  program  designed 
to  help  children  spell  better  by  making 
them  sensitive  to  English  sounds.  Useful 
also  as  groundwork  for  phonics  instruc¬ 
tion  in  reading. 

MAN  IN  HIS  WORLD,  by  Barrows,  Parker, 
and  Sorensen.  Essential  geography  for 
grades  4  through  junior  high  school.  See 
the  19.51  edition  of  these  titles: 

Our  Big  World 
The  American  Continents 
Old  World  Lands 

MUSIC  FOR  YOUNG  LISTENERS. 

3  books  for  intermediate  grades:  The  Green 
Book,  The  Crimson  Book,  The  Blue  Book. 

MUSIC  TO  REMEMBER  ,  , 

for  iuni''r  b’"n  ef-bool 


SILVER /6li)En 


^  ^  ompan^ 


45  East  17th  Street 


New  York  3,  New  York 


REPRESENTATIVES 

Northern:  TED  RODGERS  Southern:  BILL  McKNIGHT 


CENTENNIAL  I  t 
GOALS  I  „ 

Adopted  by  National  Education  Asso- 1  ni' 
ciation  Looking  Toward  Its  100th 
Anniversary  in  1957 

1.  An  active  democralic  local  education 
association  in  every  community. 

2.  A  strong  and  effective  state  education  I  E 

association  in  every  state.  I  t( 

3.  A  larger  and  more  effective  National 
Education  Association. 

4.  Unified  dues  a  single  fee  covering 
local,  state,  national  and  world  serv¬ 
ices — collected  by  the  local. 

5.  10090  membership  enrollment  in  lo- 
caL  state,  and  national  professional  or¬ 
ganizations,  to  be  recognized  by  a 
professional  certificate;  with  provision 
for  a  professional  progress  certificate 
for  local  units  with  at  least  90%. 

6.  Unified  committees — the  chairmen  of 
local  and  state  committees  serving  at 
advisory  members  of  central  national 
committees. 

7.  A  Future  Teachers  of  America  Chapter 
in  every  institution  preparing  teachers. 

8.  A  professionally  prepared  and  coni|>e- 
tent  person  in  every  school  position. 

9.  A  strong,  adequately  staffed  state  de¬ 
partment  of  education  in  each  slate 
and  a  more  adequate  federal  education 
agency. 

10.  An  adequate  professional  salary  for  all 
members. 

11.  For  aU  educational  personnel — profes¬ 
sional  security  guaranteed  by  tenure 
legislation,  sabbatical  and  sick  leave, 
and  an  adequate  retirement  income 
for  old  age. 

12.  Reasonable  class  size  and  equitable 
distribution  of  the  leaching  load. 

13.  Units  of  school  administration  large 
enough  to  provide  for  efficient  op¬ 
eration. 

14.  Adequate  educational  opportunity  for 
every  child  and  youth. 

15.  Equalization  and  expansion  of  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity  including  needed 
state  and  national  financing. 

16.  A  safe,  healthful,  and  wholesome  com¬ 
munity  environment  for  every  child 
and  youth. 

17.  Adequately  infornieil  lay  support  of 
public  education. 

18.  An  able,  public-spirited  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  every  community. 

19.  An  effective  Vt'orld  Organization  of 
the  Teaching  Profession. 

20.  A  more  effective  United  Nations  Edu¬ 
cational,  Scientific  and  Gultural  Or¬ 
ganization. 


SECONDARY  LEVEL 

TEACHING  AIDS 
ON  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

"Contribution  of  Motor  Vehicles  to  Industry, 
Farm,  and  Home"  is  available  for  social  studies 
classes  in  high  school.  It  consists  of  a  48-page 
well-illustrated  manual;  six  two-color  wall 
charts  (22''x34*);  three  illustrated  notebook 
size  leaflets  for  students  .  .  .  ( 1 )  industrial 
growth,  (2)  profits  and  their  distribution,  (3) 
occupations  in  relation  to  motor  vehicles.  Send 
for  free  teachers'  kit  and  state  number  of  stu~ 
dent  leaflets  desired. 

Bursaw  of  Educational  Sorvicot 
•  doportmont  of  Tho  Byron  O.  Moon  Company,  Inc. 

401  Broadway,  Now  York  13,  N.  Y. 
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CONVENTION  PROGRAM! 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 
ers  at  group  meetings  on  Saturday 
morning  at  the  convention.  Dr.  Aid- 
rich  will  speak  to  the  Social  Studies 
teachers;  Mr.  Engle  to  the  Teachers  of 
English  and  the  Department  Heads; 
Miss  Boas  to  the  Art  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Mrs.  Rindlaub  to  the  Home 
Economics  group;  and  Dr.  Froehlich 
to  the  Guidance  and  Personnel  and  the 
Psychological  groups. 

Other  important  features  of  the 
Saturday  program  will  be  a  series  of 
showings  of  outstanding  informational 
films  and  filmstrips  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Audio-Visual  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation;  entertainment  by  Tom  Two 
Arrows  at  the  Art  Association  lunch¬ 
eon;  speeches  by  Mabel  Williams, 
Superintendent  of  Work  with  Schools 
in  the  New  York  Public  Library,  be¬ 
fore  the  School  Library  Association ;  a 
talk  by  Dr.  Walter  Jacob,  director  of 
the  Training  School  at  Vineland  for 
the  Department  of  Teachers  of  Slow 
Learners;  and  an  illustrated  talk  on 
Rome  before  the  Classical  Association 
by  Dr.  Henry  T.  Rowell  of  Johns 
Hopkins. 

TTie  convention  will  end  in  a  terp- 
sichorean  furor  on  Saturday  evening 
with  two  NJEA  dances — one,  ballroom, 
and  the  other,  a  square  dance. 


( - - 

'  To  meet  the  achievement-testing  needs 

of  the  elementary  school 

Metropolitan 
Achievement  Tests 


N 

Used  last  year  with  over  half  a  million  kinder¬ 
garten  and  first-grade  pupils 

Metropolitan 
Readiness  Tests 


are  available  in  five  complete 
batteries,  two  partial  batteries,  and 
separate  tests  in  arithmetic  and 
reading.  Forms  R,  S,  T,  U,  and  V 
are  now  ready— as  well  as  a  com¬ 
plete.  authoritative  Manual  for 
Interpreting. 


To  make  schooling  for  beginners  more 
attractive  and  more  rewarding 


indicate  readiness  to  do  first-grade 
work  — measure  reading  readiness, 
number  readiness,  and  the  ability 
to  pay  attention,  follow  directions, 
handle  paper  and  pencil,  and  sus¬ 
tain  interest.  Forms  R  and  S  are 
now  ready. 


Readiness  for 
School  Beginners 


Worid 

Book  Company 


Gertrude  H.  Hildreth’s  new  book 
for  primary  teachers  and  teachers- 
in-training  "...  is  full  of  practical 
suggestions  for  conducting  a  mod¬ 
em  first  grade.  It  should  be  read  by 
every  first-grade  teacher  and  by 
those  responsible  for  planning  and 
administering  a  first-grade  pro¬ 
gram  .**-  Education 


Yonkers-on- Hudson  5,  New  Y'ork 
C.  C.  Renick,  N.  J.  Representative 
880  Femwood  Avenue,  Plainfield 


Invite  Reports,  Questions 
On  Curriculum  Development 

The  committee  of  the  New  Jersey 
Secondary  School  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  working  on  the  1952  Yearbook 
wants  to  make  it  as  specifically  help¬ 
ful  to  the  teacher  in  the  class  room,  as 
Secondary  School  Teachers’  Yearbooks 
always  have  been.  They  feel  that  the 
only  way  they  can  do  this  is  to  have 
classroom  teachers  all  over  the  state 
tell  them  what  they  want  to  know 
about  curriculum  development  that 
will  be  specifically  helpful  in  their  in¬ 
dividual  situations. 

Committee  members  are  planning  to 
do  statewide  visiting  to  observe  im¬ 
portant  curriculum  developments. 

Classroom  teachers  are  therefore 
urged  by  this  Yearbook  Committee  to 
send  notes,  short  or  long,  on  what  they 
know  is  being  done  somewhere,  or 
what  they  feel  they  would  like  done 
with  the  1952  Yearbook.  Teachers  are 
entreated  not  to  ignore  this  plea.  They 
are  urged  to  remember  that  the  area 
of  curriculum  development,  which  may 
seem  “old  stuff"’  to  them,  may  be  just 
what  teachers  in  another  part  of  the 
state  are  longing  to  hear  about. 

Send  suggestions  to  the  committee 
chairman,  Jerome  C.  Salsbury,  155 
Broad  Street,  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 


big  new 
SVE 

catalogue 


world’s  lorgotl  collection  of  educational 
filmstrips,  slides  and  audio-visual  equipment 

lust  released 

lighten  your  teaching  load  this  year  by 
using  more  visual  aids 

look  ovor  lh«  complolo  listing,  of  slidos, 
filmstrips,  filmstrip  sots  ond  fomous  SVE 
audio-visual  equipment  in  the  big,  new 
SVE  CATALOGUE.  Keep  your  teaching  interesting 
by  keeping  your  audio-visual  materials  up  to  dote. 
Write  today  for  your  copy  of  the  new  catalogue. 

MAIL  COUPOft  TO  AOO»r««  SHOWN  giLOW 

I  GENTLEMEN:  SE«-34 

i  PLEASE  SEND  ME  THE  NEW  SVE  CATALOGUE. 

i  NAME . . 

I  ORGANIZATION  . 

i  ADDRESS . 

i  CITY . ZONE . STATE . 

SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION,  INC. 

A  Business  Corporation 

1345  DIVERSEY  PARKWAY,  CHICAGO  14,  ILl. 


Includes: 

Filmstrips 
314  brand  n*w  titlos 
348  old  favoritts 
482  to  choot*  from 

Slide  Sets 
32S  brand  ntw  titles 
91  old  favorites 
414  to  choose  from 


MAIL  TO: 


OCTOBER,  1951 
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Gleanings 


O.  M.  Forkert,  the  Review’s 
own  adviser  on  typography 
and  make-up,  has  developed 
a  new  tool  of  interest  to 
schools.  The  Forkert  Gra¬ 
phic  Scales  Set  and  Visual 
Production  System  ($12.50) 
tells  editors  and  yearbook 
staffs  how  much  type  space 
copy  will  occupy,  how  much 
copy  will  go  in  a  given  space, 
and  swiftly  proportions  illus¬ 
trations.  For  information 
write  Mr.  Forkert,  53  W. 
Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4. 


Livingston,  inEssex 
County,  prepared  a  very  spe¬ 
cial  "annual  report”  for  iu 
citizens  and  the  parents  ol 
its  children.  It  was  in  the 
form  of  a  standard  tabloid 
newspaper,  and  in  fact  was 
distributed  as  a  supplement 
to  the  West  Essex  Tribute. 
Its  great  virtue,  however,  was 
that  it  looked  and  felt,  and 
read  like  a  newspaper,  not  a 
poor  imitation  of  one. 

The  news  of  the  report 
wets  on  the  front  page — new 
school  dedicated,  construc¬ 
tion  starting,  schools  ready 
to  open— and  the  more  for¬ 
mal  stuff  was  back  inside.  It 
had  separate  “stories”  on 
dozens  of  activities  of  the 
Livingston  schools  during  the 
past  year,  along  with  illum¬ 
inating  explanations  of  what 
happened  to  the  school  dol¬ 
lar. 

Richard  Armstrong  is  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Livingston  Board 
and  J.  Harvey  Shue  is  super¬ 
vising  principal. 


Newark  Makes  Plea 


The  Navy  college  aptitude 
test  is  being  given  at  a  num¬ 
ber  of  New  Jersey  centers  on 
December  8.  By  it  2,(X)0  high 
school  seniors  and  graduates 
will  qualify  for  scholarships 
in  the  NROTC  program. 


For  TV  Allocation 


Seventy  per  cent  of  New¬ 
ark  school  children  come 
from  homes  which  have  tele¬ 
vision  receivers.  Dr.  John  S. 
Herron,  Newark  Superintend¬ 
ent  told  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  this 
summer.  He  appeared  for 
both  the  Newark  Board  of 
Education  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment  in  asking  that  ultra- 
high  frequency  television 
channels  be  allocated  for 
education  in  New  Jersey. 

The  Newark  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  brief  reviewed  New¬ 
ark’s  experience  both  with 
radio  over  its  own  WBGO 
and  with  television.  Newark 
sponsored  26  programs  over 
WATV  last  year  (Report  to 
Parents)  and  is  sponsoring  a 
TV  science  series  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Newark  Mu¬ 
seum  this  fall. 

A  State  Television  Advis¬ 
ory  Council  of  New  Jersey 
was  appointed  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  this 
summer  and  asked  Governor 
Driscoll  to  recommend  to  the 
State  legislature  that  State 
funds  be  raised  to  construct 
and  operate  five  TV  educa¬ 
tional  stations  in  New  Jersey 
if  the  necessary  channels  can 
be  secured.  The  Council 
agreed  that  educational  TV  in 
New  Jersey  should  be  a  State 
function  and  responsibility, 
since  few  school  systems 


Films  Still  Popular 

NJEA  films  distributed 
through  the  State  Museum 
have  continued  popular.  The 
five  films  achieved  a  total  of 
nearly  400  showing  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1951.  Most 
populcu:  film  was  The  Feel- 
The  de- 


The  39th  National  Safety 
Congress  and  Exposition  will 
be  held  in  Chicago  October  8. 


The  National  Geographic 
Society  has  resumed  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Geographic  School 
Bulletins.  Subscription  is 
$.40. 


mg  of  Rejection, 
mand  continues  high,  how¬ 
ever,  for  Make  Way  for 
Youth,  Life  With  Junior,  Pop 
Rings  the  Bell,  and  The 
Sixth  Chair.  The  films 
reached  about  15,000  people. 
All  live  can  be  booked 
through  the  State  Museum. 


4  at  Oakland 

Four  New  Jersey  teachers 
attended  the  Eighth  Class¬ 
room  Teachers  National  Con¬ 
ference  at  Mills  College,  Oak¬ 
land.  Cal.,  last  summer.  They 
were  Mrs.  Dorothy  Henry 
and  Mrs.  Marianna  Hunter 
of  Pleasantville,  Mildred 
Lackey  of  Keyport  and  Ber¬ 
tha  Kehmmer  of  Jersey  City. 
Among  their  speakers  was 
the  NJEA  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  Frederick  L.  Hipp,  ap- 
liearing  as  President  of  the 
National  School  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  As.sociation. 


William  S.  Sterner  of  Rut¬ 
gers  is  the  author  of  “Pre¬ 
paring  Beginning  Teachers  to 
Coach  Physical  Activities” 
which  appeared  in  the  Re¬ 
search  (Quarterly  of  the 
American  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education, 
and  Recreation  last  May. 


Award  to  Paper 

Ihe  Sussex  Kducauon  As¬ 
sociation  presented  a  certifi¬ 
cate  “for  outstanding  service 
to  the  advancement  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  Sussex  County”  to  the 
iNew  Jersey  Meraid  at  its 
May  meeting.  Nicholas  De- 
Viia  made  the  award  at  the 
annual  SCEA  dinner.  SCEA 
gave  life  memberships  to  12 
Sussex  teachers  who  have 
been  in  service  for  35  years 
or  more. 


Several  New  Jersey  schools 
a-building  received  urgently- 
needed  steel  allotments  by  a 
-special  dispensation  of  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and 
the  National  Production  Au¬ 
thority  this  summer.  Among 
the  beneficiaries  were  schools 
in  New  Brunswick,  Boonton, 
Penns  Grove,  West  Milford 
Township,  Hillsdale,  West 
Orange,  Vineland,  Toms 
River,  and  W’estmont. 


Study  Personalities 

“Building  Healthy  Person¬ 
ality”  was  the  theme  of  the 
parent  education  conferences 
held  last  month  by  the  New 
Jersey  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  in  cooperation 
with  the  New  Jersey  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  of  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity.  Three  sectional  con¬ 
ferences  were  scheduled  at 
Princeton,  Newark,  and 
Camden. 


Writers 

Lou  P.  Bunce  of  Highland 
Park  has  just  had  three  more 
textbooks  published.  All  are 
adaptations  of  classics  for 
young  readers.  They  are 
Silas  Marner  (Scott,  Fores- 
man),  Wuthering  Heights 
(Laidlaw),  and  Great  Ex¬ 
pectations  (Globe).  Miss 
Bunce  is  head  of  the  English 
Department  at  Highland 
Park. 


Thomas  E.  Robinson,  Mer¬ 
cer  County  Superintendent, 
is  leading  a  panel  discussion 
on  “Today’s  Achievements” 
at  the  sixth  national  confer¬ 
ence  of  county  and  rural  area 
superintendents  at  Dallas, 
Texas,  on  October  1. 


Local  Makes  Award 

The  Little  Falls  Teachers 
Association  last  year  inaug¬ 
urated  a  Scholarship  Award 
to  help  young  students  enter 
the  teaching  profession.  First 
winner  was  Jane  Phillips 
Ackerman  of  the  Valley  High 
graduating  class.  Winners 
must  be  in  the  top  third  of 
the  graduating  class  and 
show  social  promise  as  well 
as  academic  achievement. 
Miss  Ackerman  will  attend 
Jackson  College  for  Women 
at  Medford,  Mass.  The  com¬ 
mittee  which  picked  the  win¬ 
ner  was  made  up  of  Mrs. 
Viola  Taylor,  local  President, 
Howard  Reeve,  and  David 
MacMurray. 


Community-Conference 


On  Paterson  Schools 


Olga  Achtenhagen  of  Plain- 
field  high  school  appeared  as 
author  of  “We  Shall  Remem¬ 
ber”  in  the  May  issue  of  R.N., 
official  publication  of  regis¬ 
tered  nurses.  Another  article. 
Today’s  Health,  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  American  Med¬ 
ical  Association,  and  a  col¬ 
umn  by  Miss  Achtenhagen 
was  used  in  the  September 
NEA  Journal. 


problems.  Included  in  the 
meetings  will  be  the  special 
viewpoints  of  parents,  public 
officials,  professional  people, 
and  labor,  teachers,  business, 
and  religion.  Other  groups 
will  discuss  Education  for 
Healthful  Living,  Citizenship, 
and  financial  aids  to  educa¬ 
tion.  A  distinguished  group 
of  local  citizens  and  guests 
have  agreed  to  participate. 


The  Educational  Planning 
Commission  of  Paterson  is 
holding  a  community-wide 
conference  on  education  in 
Paterson  on  October  16.  A 
general  meeting,  at  which 
the  speaker  will  be  Malcolm 
Forbes,  will  be  followed  by 
a  series  of  ten  panels,  de¬ 
signed  to  cover  a  multitude 
of  school  and  community 


Science  Group  | 
Offers  Awards  j 
For  TV  Shows 

Awards  to  programs  which 
have  done  much  to  "further 
the  after-school  educational 
interests  of  American  high 
school,  elementary  and  col-  ' 
lege  students,”  will  be  made  ! 
by  The  New  Jersey  Science  ! 
Teachers  Association  on  Octo-  I 
ber  10  at  its  dinner  meeting 
at  the  Robin  Hood  Inn,  Mont¬ 
clair.  I 

Dr.  George  W.  Haupt,  ; 
president  of  the  N.  J.  S.  T.  A.  j 
and  chairman  of  the  science  I 
education  department  at 
Glassboro  Slate  Teachers  Col-  I 
lege,  will  announce  the  , 
awards  to  the  following  net¬ 
work  and  local  television  pro-  | 
grams,  chosen  for  their  pres¬ 
entation  of  science  concepts 
and  material  useful  for  after- 
school  viewing  of  .science 
students  in  New  Jersey. 

Johns  Hopkin’s  Science  Re¬ 
view  (WARD,  Channel  5. 
Tuesday):  The  Nature  of  ' 
Things  (WNBT,  Channel  4,  ^ 
Saturday):  Mr.  Wizzard  I 

(WNBT,  Channel  4.  Satur-  ' 
flay):  ^o  Parade  (WNBT,  ; 
Channel  4,  Sunday):  Wild-  ' 
life  Unlimited  (VV'OR-'rV,  | 
Channel  9,  Thursday):! 
Weatherman  (WPIX.  Chan-  | 
nel  11,  Daily):  and  Weather-  | 
man  (WNBT,  Channel  4,  ■ 
Monday  to  Friday).  I 

Recognizing  the  present  . 
need  for  organized  education  ' 
through  television,  twenty-  j 
one  Colleges  and  Universities 
of  the  state  of  New  Jersey 
have  joined  together  in  a 
coop(>rative  experimental  ef¬ 
fort  to  offer  television  pro¬ 
grams  of  an  educational  na¬ 
ture  to  the  peoi)le  of  New 
Jersey. 

An  interim  committee  of 
the  organization  and  Mr. 
Robert  B.  Macdougall,  Edu¬ 
cation  Director  of  WA'l'V, 
Newark,  has  formulated  ten¬ 
tative  program  plans.  The 
management  of  WATV  has 
offered  five  one-half  hour 
periods  per  week  to  the  coun¬ 
cil  for  their  Television  pro¬ 
grams. 


Regional  Scale 

'rhe  newly  opened  Nortli 
Hunterdon  Regional  High 
School  has  adopted  a  salary 
schedule  which  starts  at 
$2500  (B.A.O.)  and  $2700 

<M.A.)  and  goes  to  $4400  and 
$4600,  The  new  .school, 
whose  supervising  principal 
is  G.  Clifford  Singley,  has 
26  teachers.  As  a  new  di.s- 
trict.  with  mostly  young 
teachers,  it  has  an  average 
salary  of  only  $2769;  salaries 
being  paid  range  from  $2,500 
to  $.5400, 


NEW  HEADS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS 


.\tluntic  C'ouiity 
Kenneth  Frisbee 

Atlantic  Co.  Tchrs.  Assn. 
Bergen  County 
Clifford  Moyer 

Bergen  City  Elem.  Prin. 
Assn. 

Josejjh  T.  Hefferman 

E.  Paterson  Tchrs.  As.sn. 
Frank  B.  Gawenus 
Edgewatf'r  Tchrs.  Assn. 
Barbara  J.  lloustons 

Glen  Rock  Tchrs.  Orgn. 
Norman  Parris 

Hackensack  Educ.  Ass. 
Grace  Heath 

Hillsdale  Teachers 
Cora  B.  Stanton 
l.fHmijr  Tchrs.  Club 
Mrs.  Adelo  DeBree 

Little  Ferry  Educ.  Assn. 
James  F.  Deitrick 

Park  Ridge  Cl.  Tchrs. 
Donald  Bowler 

Ridgewood  Tchrs.  Assn. 
Wilbur  Parliman 

Rutherford  Educ.  Assn. 

Mrs.  Laura  P.  Hinaman 
Waldwick  Tchrs.  Assn. 
Burlington  County 
Mi-s.  Georgiana  Landry 
Riverside  Tchrs.  Assn. 
Camden  ('oiiiity 
Walter  O.  Ettinger 
Principal’s  Council 
.Myretta  F.  Bringer 

Collingswood  'D'hrs.  Assn, 
Ml'S.  James  C.  Simiison 
Delaware  Twp. 

Gladys  Teahan 

Haddon  Heights  Fac.  Assn. 
*Mr.s.  Elizabi-th  K.  Mixner 
Oaklyn  Tchrs.  Assn. 

•Emily  Hunter 

Pennsauken  Tchrs.  A.ssn. 
CiijM*  May  County 
Mrs.  Marie  Slone 
j  Middle  Twp.  Tchrs.  Assn. 

I  CunilH'rland  Count.v 
'  David  Shaiiiro 

Bridgeton  Tchrs.  Assn. 
Edward  B.  Arnade 

Vineland-Landis  'I'chr. 
Council 
Essex  County 
Eli'zaheth  Thomiison 
Belleville  Tchrs.  Assn. 
Mildred  Zinn 

Bloomlield  Tchrs.  Assn. 
Ml'S.  Florence  C.  C.  Phraner 
i  Caldwell  Tchrs. 
j  Edward  Nugent 
I  Essi'x  Co.  Voc.  &  Tech, 

i  Tchrs.  Assn. 

Julian  D.  Page 
!  Essex  Fells  School 
:  John  F.  Kinney 
'  Glen  Ridge  'I'chrs.  Assn. 

I  .\rthur  C.  Slender 
I  Irvington  Tchrs.  Assn. 

:  Dr.  Harry  J.  .Tellinek 
I  Newark  Tchrs.  Assn. 

I  Walter  E.  Stoddart 
I  Newark  Schoolmen’s  Club 
j  L-'O  Hilton 

West  Essex  Educ.  A.ssn. 
Margaret  Eaton 
West  Orange  Tchrs.  Assn, 
(iloiicester  Count.v 
Nathan  Suiilee 

Clayton  FMuc.  Assn. 
Thomas  Montgomery 
Pitman  Educ.  Assn. 


Elizabeth  Bolger 
Westville  Tchrs.  Assn. 
Hudson  County 
James  Brennan 

Hoboken  Tchrs.  As.sn.  i 

Mary  A.  Lennon 
Kearny  Educ.  As.sn. 

Mrs.  Victor  S.  Kilkenny 
North  Bergen  Tchrs.  A.ssn. 
Elvin  Ferris 

Weehawken  Tchrs.  Assn. 
Mercer  County 
Willard  S.  Campbell 

Mercer  Co.  Tchrs.  Assn. 
Elizabeth  Wassell 

Ewing  Twp.  Tchrs.  Assn. 
Frances  Carnochan 

Hamilton  Twp.  Tchrs.  Asn. 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Young 
Hightstown  Educ.  Assn. 
Mrs.  Julia  McNulta 
Hopewell  Boro.  Educ.  As.sn.  I 
C.  T.  Hutchin.son  i 

Hopewell  Twp.  Tchrs.  A.ssn.  i 
Richard  E.  Borger 

Princeton  Tchr.s.  Assn. 
George  R.  Bolge 

Trenton  Tchrs.  Assn. 
5Iiddlesex  C'ounty 
Andrew  J.  Ciampa 
I  Middlesex  Co.  Tchrs.  Assn. 

I  Andrew  J.  Ciampa 
j  Dunellen  Educ.  Assn. 

,  Bessie  Cushman 

Highland  Park  'rehrs.  Assn. 

I  .Archie  W  Elliott 
I  Met  lichen  Tchrs.  Assn. 

I  E.  Roland  Lindwall 
i  Middle.sex  Boro.  Tchrs. 

'  Club 

I  Patrick  J.  White 

Perth  Amboy  Tchrs.  Assn, 
i  John  G.  Kovach 

Raritan  Twp.  Tchrs.  As.sn. 
Alexander  Lukacs,  Jr. 

I  South  River  Tchrs.  Assn. 
.Monmouth  ('oiiiit,\ 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Daly 

I'air  Haven  Educ.  .\ssn. 

'  Ann  Weishaar 

Englishtown  Tchrs.  Assn. 
Anthony  Cittadino 

Ocean  Twp.  Tchrs.  Assn. 
Morris  C'niiiity 
I  N.  E.  Brown 

Chatham  Tchrs.  As.sn. 

•Mrs.  R.  B.  Randel 

Morris  Twp.  Educ.  Assn. 
Wilma  A.  .lunemann 
Morristown  Tchrs.  A.ssn. 

K.  Weber 

Mt.  Lakes  Educ.  A.ssn. 
Wilford  Styer 

W.ashington  Tchrs.  Assn. 
Ocean  County 
John  J.  Byrne 

Ocean  Co.  'rehrs.  As.sn. 

Mrs.  Sherman  'I'hompson 
C.rade  School  Faculty 
Passaic  C’oiint.v 
Mi.ss  J.  D.  Milne 

Ilah'don  Tchrs.  Assn. 
James  Bowe 

Little  Falls  Tchrs.  Assn. 
Earl  Butler 

Passaie  Tchrs  ,\  ;sn. 

Mrs.  Genevieve  Hazekamii 
Pompton  I.akes  Tchrs. 
Assn. 

Rus.sell  F.  Hamion 

Pa.ssaic  Co.  .Schoolmen’s 
Club 

Mrs.  Gladys  M.  Rhinesmith 
Wanaque  Boro.  'Pchrs. 
Assn. 


Propose  Plan 
For  Preparation 
Of  Librarians 

A  coeducational  graduate 
library  .school  at  Rutgers 
was  recommended  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  studying  State 
needs  in  library  training  in  a 
report  to  the  Commi.ssioner 
of  Education  this  spring. 
Pending  the  establishment  of 
such  a  school,  the  committee 
urged  that  present  w'ork  at 
New  Jersey  College  for 
Women  be  continued  and  that 
the  library  program  at  Tren¬ 
ton  State  Teachers  College 
lx*  reconstituted  to  provide 
instruction  during  the  aca¬ 
demic  year  as  well  as  during 
the  summer. 

Once  the  graduate  school 
at  Rutgers  is  in  oiXM-ation, 
the  commifee  would  have 
Trenton  offer  rn  undergrad¬ 
uate  minor  in  library  studies 
to  qualify  .students  for  limited 
]  certificates. 

'I'he  committee  found  that 
i  New  Jersey  now  needs  almut 
I  70  professionally  trained  li- 
I  brarians  a  year,  while  N.TC 
and  'I'l'enton  STC  provide 
about  12. 

Dr.  Robert  D.  lx*igh  acted 
.  as  consultant  to  (he  commit¬ 
tee.  Members  were  Donald 
I  F.  Cameron,  Dean  Margaret 
i  'r.  Corwin,  John  B.  Kai.ser, 
Dr.  Robert  H.  Morri.son,  Ros- 
coe  L.  West,  Mrs.  Gerald  F. 
Winser,  and  Roger  H.  Mc- 
'  Donough. 


Salem  Count.v 

''I's  William  C.  Ellis 

Penns  Grove-Upper  Penns 
Neck  Tchrs.  Assn. 

Somerset  Count.v 
Harold  M.  Bieber 

Bernards  Twp.  'Fchr.s.  A.ssn. 
Mrs.  N.  Charles  Burke 
Franklin  Twp.  Tchrs.  A.ssn. 
Julia  Matthews 
I  Somerville  Elem.  Tchrs. 

I  Assn. 

Cnioii  Count.v 
Hazel  Pancoast 

Cranford  Tchrs.  A.ssn. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Tear.se 
Garw(X)d  Tchrs.  A.ssn. 

Edna  F.  Doll 

Hillskie  'Fehrs.  As.sn. 

James  Berman 

Plainfield  Tchrs.  Assn. 

.Mrs.  Alice  M.  Lushear 
Stiringfield  Tchr.s.  Assn. 
Euvene  T.  O’Timle 

Union  ’I'wp.  Tchrs.  As.sn. 
firaham  Beckel 

Westfield  Tchrs.  Assn. 
■“Leaf  rice  Knohl 

Winfield  Park  'Fehrs.  As.sn. 
Warren  County 
Karl  Esmark 

Warren  Co.  Educ.  Assn. 

'  Richard  Allen 
,  Belvidere  Educ.  As.sn. 

,  *Re-elected 
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NEW  FACES  IN  NEW  PLACES 


ATLANTIC  COUNTY 

Royal  H.  Ilintze  of  Hope- 
well  is  the  new  Superintend¬ 
ent  at  Somers  Point.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Daniel  Graham,  who 
resigned  to  become  Assistant 
Superintendent  at  Vineland 
Training  School. 

*  *  * 

In  Pleasantviile  Frances 
Large  is  now  principal  of 
Decatur  Avenue  School  and 
John  Mullen  is  principal  of 
Woodland  Avenue  School. 

*  4:  4: 

Buena  Vista  Township  and 
Somers  I*oint  are  establishing 
ninth  grade  progiams  this 
y('ar. 

*  *  * 

BKRtJEN 

Roy  S.  Austin  from  Beverly 
is  the  new'  suj)ervising  prin¬ 
cipal  at  Mahwah;  Clifford  L. 
Riill  is  principal  of  Tenafly 
High  School  and  VVillnir  War- 
fel  is  principal  of  Closter 
High  School;  Joseph  II. 
Vollnier  is  assistant  to  the 
high  schof)l  itrincipal  at 
Leonia.  New  principals  in- 
<-lude  Garrett  Vander  Els  at 
Northvale;  Harry  Lister  at 
Oakland:  Barnard  Schultz  at 
Saddle  River  Bot-o;  Court- 
land  F.  Guyre  at  Fair  Lawn, 
and  Ernest  Mueller  at  Wyck- 
off. 


Bl  RLIXGTON 

George  Betor  replaces  Roy 
S.  Austin  as  supervising  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Beverly  City. 

«  *  * 

Mrs.  Lillian  L.  Gunkel  re¬ 
places  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B. 
Crammer  as  principal  of 
Crosswicks  School. 

*  *  * 

Lewis  Scott  replaces  Robert 
.Shafer  as  principal  of 
Wrightstown  School. 

*  ♦  »  I 

Henson  M.  Evans  replaces  | 
John  R.  Albin.son  as  principal  ' 
of  Riverton  School.  ] 

*  ♦  »  I 

Fred  M.  Detrick,  Jr.,  Mt. 

Holly  replaces  Mrs.  Mayme  Z. 
P'ort  as  principal  of  Jobs- 
town  School. 

4:  4^  I 

CAMDEN 

Frank  Donahue,  formerly 
principal  of  the  Clementon 
.Schools,  has  been  elected 
principal  of  the  Lower 
Camden  County  Regional 
High  School,  in  jjlace  of  Ed-  | 
ward  K.  Chace,  who  has  ac-  i 
copied  a  imsition  as  super-  ! 
vising  principal  of  the  1 
Schools  of  Scituati',  Mass.  I 

*  *  *  I 

Edna  Bair,  formerly  music  } 
teacher  in  Mountain  Lakes, 
Morris  County,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  music  helping  teacher 


TIIK  IIKAIII.Mp  TOIIAY 


by  Ethel  M.  Orr,  Edna  M.  Reed,  Jane  Franseth, 
Evelyn  T.  Holston,  and  Stella  S.  Center 


★ 


Tims  i|c\ eluiiMiciilal  rt'atling  series 
for  Grades  eoiilidentU  elial- 
leiiges  'l'\ .  railitt.  and  etnnie 
Ixxdvs  for  aelioii.  Iiiinior,  atlveiiliire, 
llirills.  Il  ettiidiiiies  tlie  lx>t  selection 
(d  slorit's  with  llie  best  praeliee  and 
proetMlnrt'  in  tin*  l(‘aeliing  and  learn¬ 
ing  of  rt'ailing.  ('.arefnlly  measured 
reatlaltilily  throiiglioiit  ainl  the  best 
leaeber.s'  nianuals  twer. 


★ 


(ill AHLKS  SCHIUAKH  S  SO^S 

597  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York 

Represented  by  A.  Earle  Scovil  and  Thomas  M.  Gilmarfin 


in  place  of  Ethel  G.  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  who  has  retired. 

*  *  « 

Howard  Furbeck,  formerly 
principal  of  the  Atco  School, 
Waterford  Township,  has 
been  elected  principal  of  the 
Clementon  Schools. 

*  *  * 

George  Hamilton  Christie 
and  Benjamin  Lucash  from 
Somerville,  are  new  on  the 
faculty  of  Camden  County 
Vocational  School. 


ESSEX  ' 

Dr.  Clarence  E.  Hinchey, 
formerly  deputy  superintend-  ! 
ent  of  schools  at  Schenectady, 
New  York,  assumed  his  duties 
as  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Montclair  on  April  1,  1951. 
He  replaced  Dr.  A.  L.  Threl-  | 
keld,  resigned. 

•  *  * 

Dr.  ('arl  M.  Bair,  Jr.,  for-  I 
merly  of  Wakefield,  Mass.,  as¬ 
sumed  his  duties  April  1st  as 
Supervising  Principal  of 
Schools  in  Glen  Ridge.  He 
replaced  John  Milligan,  now  , 
at  Atlantic  City.  i 

*  ♦  * 

Evan  H.  Thomas  is  Super¬ 

vising  Principal  of  Schools  at 
Belleville,  replacing  Wayne 
Parmer,  retired.  Mr.  Thomas 
w’as  formerly  Supervisor  of  : 
Instruction  in  that  district.  | 

*  *  *  i 

Julia  Weber  has  been  ap-  , 

j  pointed  as  Helping  Teacher 
'  in  Essex  County.  , 

I  *  •  * 

!  John  R.  Alhinson,  formerly  ' 

of  Riverton,  replaces  Mrs.  | 
I  Lou  B.  Powell  as  Principal  of 
I  the  Roseland  School. 

I  *  *  * 

I  Harold  A.  Sosted,  formerly 

Supervisor  of  Elementary  In¬ 
struction  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
replaces  Robert  Streeter  as 
Principal  of  the  Essex  Fells 
School.  Robert  Streeter  began 
his  duties  July  1  as  assistant 
to  A.  I.,.  Threlkeld  in  the 
Citizenship  Education  Proj¬ 
ect,  associated  with  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University. 

4:  4e  ♦ 

J.  Ernest  (Vane,  retired 
Newark  principal,  is  head  of 
the  new  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  program  at  Wilkes  Col¬ 
lege,  Wilkesbarre.  Dr.  Eu¬ 
gene  S.  Farley  is  president. 

*  *  * 

I  IllDSON 

■  IVban  W.  Chase  has  been 
I  appointed  County  Superin- 
i  tendent  of  Schools  in  Hudson 
County.  He  was  formerly 
Superintendent  at  Wee- 
I  hawken. 

I  »  *  ♦ 

HUNTERDON 
Dr.  G.  (iifford  .Singley  is 

,  Principal  of  the  North  Hunt- 
I  erdon  Regional  High  School 
I  which  opens  this  Septembfu. 
Clifford  I’arlimeiit,  formerly 
at  Jamesburg,  is  the  new 
Supervising  Principal  of  the 
Flemington-Raritan  Schools. 


MERCER 

In  Ewing  Township  Ray¬ 
mond  Stecketee,  formerly  of 
Ridgefield  Park,  becomes  the 
principal  of  the  new  $1,200,- 
000  high  school.  The  vice 
principal  is  Harry  R.  Cooke, 
formerly  principal  of  Alfred 
Reed  Elementary  School.  In 
charge  of  guidance  is  Mrs. 
Gladys  L.  Jensen,  who  moves 
from  the  principalship  of 
Fisk  Elementary  School.  The 
new’  principal  of  Fisk  School 
is  Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Benni- 
son.  Mrs.  Helen  J.  Voorhees 
becomes  principal  of  the 
Keed  School.  To  replace 
Joseph  H.  Ragolia,  on  leave 
w’ith  the  Armed  Foorces, 
Mrs.  Mildred  S.  Murphy  be¬ 
comes  the  acting  principal  of 
Parkway  Elementary  School. 

*  *  * 

William  D.  Fenton,  in 

Hopewell  Township,  moves 
from  the  principalshii)  of  the 
Pennington  Grammar  Schf)ol 
to  the  princii)alship  of  the 
C(>ntral  High  School.  His 
former  position  is  being  filled 
by  William  K.  Schwab,  Jr., 
from  Atlantic  City  Junior 
School.  E<lna  F.  Royer,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Pennington 
Primary  School,  has  assumed 
the  added  responsibility  of 
Coordinator  of  Elomentarj' 
Inst  ruction. 

*  *  * 

With  the  retirement  of 
Mrs.  Malxd  N.  l’p«legrove  as 
principal  of  Slackw’ood  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  in  Lawrence 
i  Towmship,  Fred  H.  ('ombs 
i  takes  over  that  position  in 
I  addition  to  the  principalship 
'  of  Lawrenceville  Elementary 
School. 

With  the  reorganization  of 
;  its  two  schools,  one  as  a 
I  primary  school  and  the  other 
as  an  int(>rmediate  school, 
!  Washington  Tow'nship  has 
[rlaced  Kathryn  A.  Mullen  in 
;  the  principalship  of  Windsor 
!  School. 

I  »  ♦  * 

Williant  Warner,  formerly 
chairman  of  the  Secondary 

Curriculum  at  Trenton  STC. 
is  the  new  Assistant  in 

Secondary  Education  in  the 
;  State  Depar'tment. 

i  *  *  * 
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.MONMOUTH 


Harmon  M.  Bradford  is 

super-intendent  of  schools  at 
Long  Br-anch.  Mr.  Bradford 
ri'placed  William  M.  Smith. 


Robert  Wendland  is  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Howell  Township 
School,  Far-mingdale.  Mr. 
Wendland  replaced  Fred  C. 
England. 


*  *  * 

David  r.  Maloney  is  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Freehold  Township 
School,  replacing  Mr's.  Mil- 
di'»‘d  L.  Taylor. 

*  *  s 


MORRIS 

Joseph  Hiiemer  is  pr’incipal 
j  of  Ah'xander  Hamilton 
School  in  Morristown.  He 


ft 
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was  formerly  principal  of  the  i 
Brookside  School,  Mendham  | 
Township.  He  will  be  re¬ 
placed  there  by  Albert 
Metlicka. 

(KEAN 

At  Lakewood  llilmuii  II. 
Marker  succeeds  O.  B.  Lane 
as  supervising  principal,  and 
at  Tuckerton  Andrew  Gray 
replaces  Earl  J.  Brown. 

*  *  • 

Warren  E.  Hickman  is  the 
I  principal  of  the  new  elemen¬ 
tary  sch(x)l  at  Ship  Bottom 
and  Richard  Roventine  is 
principal  of  the  new  school 
at  Little  Egg  Haibor.  Other 
new  principals  include  Paul  B. 
Stouter  at  Osbornville  School, 
Brick  Township;  Earl  Rob¬ 
erts  at  Manahawkin  School, 
Stafford  Twp.;  Mrs.  Beatrice 
Donohue  at  Lakehurst;  Ijiw- 
rence  Ue  Beilis  at  Point 
Plea.sanl  Borough;  and  Mrs. 
Freda  C'ranmer  at  Barnegat, 
Union  Township. 

I  *  *  * 

I  PASSAIO 

I  William  F.  Shershin  is 

i  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Clifton,  replacing  George  J. 
Smith,  retired. 

*  *  * 

Paul  B.  Ordwa.v,  principal 
1  of  School  22  and  din'ctor  of 
(  the  Child  Welfare  Bureau  of 
'  Paterson,  died  during  the 
I  summer. 


SOMERSET  I 

Edward  Fandt  of  Newton 
has  replaced  Edward  Ambry 
as  principal  of  the  Warren 
Township  Central  School. 
Mr.  Ambry  has  gone  to  Mont¬ 
clair  State  Teachers  College 
as  a  supervisor  of  practice 
teaching.  Walter  Wilson, 
supei-visor  of  Bedminster 
Township  Schools,  has  gone 
to  Jamesburg  as  a  superv’is- 
ing  principal.  Ho  has  been 
replaced  by  II.  Jacob  .Snyder. 

*  *  • 

srs.sEX 

Clifton  E.  Lawrence  is 
.supervising  principal  in  Su.s- 
.sex  Boro,  ri’placing  Harold 
Shiiterian  who  resigned  to 
take  a  position  in  the  Plastoid 
Company  in  Hamburg  Boro. 

*  •  * 

Nicholas  He  Vita  becomes 
principal  of  the  Hamburg 
Boro  schools,  replacing  Emile 
De  Snoo. 

*  «  * 

Thomas  Taylor,  Newton 
High  School  teacher,  n-places 
Fldward  I..  Fandt,  resigned 
to  become  principal  at 
Warnm  Township,  Somerset 
County. 

«  »  * 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Maynard  re- 
lilaces  Mrs.  Blanche  B.  Sim¬ 
mons,  retired,  as  principal  of 
the  Monroe  School. 

*  *  * 

In  Frankford  Consolidated 
School  Helen  H.  Hall  has 


been  appointed  acting  prin¬ 
cipal  in  place  of  Herman 
Blunrhagen,  who  is  in  the 
Service. 

•  *  * 

Abram  L.  Aber  of  Wal- 
pack  has  been  appointed 
principal  of  the  Sandyston- 
Walpack  Consolidated  School. 

In  Sussex  Boro,  »Valter  R. 
Cobb,  agriculture  teacher,  re¬ 
signed  to  go  to  Iran  to  give 
instruction  in  raising  poultry 
to  Iranians.  James  M.  Howie 
has  been  reapjwinted  for  the 
I'oming  year  as  instructor  in 
agriculture  and  Charles  S. 
Bennett  has  been  emidoyed  as 
assistant  instructor  in  agri¬ 
culture. 

*  *  * 

In  Sparta  Consolidated 
school,  Robert  Blash«‘rg  of 
Montague  Township,  Su.s.sex 
County,  has  Ix-en  employed  to 
leach  industrial  arts.  The 
new  teacher  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics  will  bt'  Doris  A.  Lie- 
iM-rt  from  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

IMDX 

Austin  1.^  Singer  is  the  new 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Rahway,  succeeding  Arthur 
W.  Perry.  Mr.  Singer  was 
formerly  supervisor  of  ele¬ 
mentary  education. 

*  *  * 

Recent  promotions  in  Eliza- 
b«“th  include  Ella  ^Irtiregor, 
.Anthony  Conte,  and  Charles 
Loiigaere.  as  new  elementary 


principals;  John  Dwyer  is  the 
new  principal  of  Jefferson 
High  School;  his  place  at 
Roo.sevelt  Junior  High  is 
taken  by  Donald  Whitken. 
Frank  St'hobert  is  vice-prin¬ 
cipal  of  I.Kafayette  Junior 
High. 

*  *  * 

In  Linden  John  Barrett  is 
vice-principal  of  the  senior 
high  .school,  and  Wilbur  Piper 
is  a.ssistant  principal.  .Alfred 
Nogi  is  principal  of  School  4; 
James  O'Brien,  vice-principal 
of  the  Junior  High;  .Michael 
Tomasulo,  assistant  principal 
of  School  2;  and  George 
Ramage  a.ssistant  iirincipal  of 
McManus  School. 

*  *  * 

Victor  Podesta  is  principal 
of  Stillman  elementary  school 
in  Plainfield. 

•  *  * 

WARREN 

Elizabeth  Hihshman  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mrs.  Jam'  Wood  as 
h(>lping  teacher,  and  Sally 
Barr  has  been  appointed  as 
music  helping  teacher. 

*  *  * 

Sidne.v  Effross  is  the  new 
supeiA'ising  princifial  at 
Blairstown.  He  succeeds  Hil- 
man  H.  Parker. 

*  •  * 

Joseph  Risko  is  now  high 
school  principal  at  Hacketts- 
lown,  in  place  of  William  H. 
Weaver. 
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SimiBlIii-ii  your  rciMliiig  |irii;;ntiii  with  llio  Iti  ii.iusu 
Kk.vding  Skills  series  —  desiuneil  to  estiitdisli  and 
maintain  skills  essential  to  reading  with  tiower  and 
utiderstaniliiig. 

Tile  lirii.lXN'u  Skm.i.s  series  di-velo|>s  inde 

peiideiiee  in  word  reeognition  and  eonlideiie*'  in  read 
ing.  Tills  derelo|iiiieiiial  and  eorreelive  program 
iiU'ludes  prarliee  exereises  for  eliminating  sneii  errors 
as  reversals,  additions,  omissions,  and  siilislitiilions. 

NOW  YOU  CAN  PREVENT  READING  FAILURES 

Solid  today  for  descript i\e  folder  aloutt 
ill  ti.iu  \i.  i:i:\i>iM.  Suit. I  S. 
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S<»iillnv(>rlli  Time  Liiu's  and  Tivxlbooks 

THE  AMERICAN  HISTORY 
TIME  LINE  AND  DATE 
CHART 

All  Aiiierieaii  Hi-tiirx  on  a  single 
grapliie  eliart! 

OUR  OWN  UNITED  STATES 

rite  iiiosi  eliallenging  of  all 
Senior  High  .Seliool  lii-lories. 

THE  STORY  OF  OUR 
AMERICA 

■A  siiperh  hislory  text  for  Grade-  .Seven  ainl  tir  Eiglil 

EARLY  DAYS  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD 
LONG  AGO  IN  THE  OLD  WORLD 

Two  elear.  colorful,  anti  allraelixe  liaekgroiinil  lexis  for 
(Jrades  Five  and  Six. 

THE  IROQUOIS  TIME  LINE  AND  DATE  CHART  FOR  All  HISTORY 
The  liigliliglils  of  all  history,  l.v(H)  H.C.  to  the  present 

IROQUOIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

\ew  lersey  Representative:  R.  B.  M.  Farnsworth,  Maiiisott 
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State  Aid  In  Delaware 

(Continued  irom  Page  44) 
crements.  Holders  of  the  Doctor’s 
degree  reach  S4400.  Schedules  uere 
also  established  for  custodians,  secre¬ 
taries,  nurses,  principals,  and  superin¬ 
tendents.  These  schedules  provided  for 
the  appropriation  of  state  funds  for 
these  salaries;  local  districts  may  in¬ 
crease  these  amounts  by  local  taxation, 
and  many  districts  do  that.  At  present 
there  is  a  bill  before  the  Delaware 
legislature  designed  to  increase  all 
state  schedules  by  a  flat  ten  per  cent. 

A  new  system  of  allocating  funds 
for  current  expense  was  also  estab¬ 
lished.  Under  it,  each  unit  of  25  ele¬ 
mentary  pupils  and  each  unit  of  20 


VISIT  OUR  BOOTH 

where  you  may  see 
many  neiv  publications 


Social  Studies 
READERS 

EVERYONE  WANTS  A  HOME 
MANY  HOMES 
FRIENDLY  NEIGHBORS 
ALL  AROUND  AMERICA 

GEOGRAPHY 

GEOGRAPHY  AROUND  THE  HOME 
GEOGRAPHY  AROUND  THE  WORLD 
GEOGRAPHY  OF  AMERICAN  PEOPLES 
GEOGRAPHY  OF  LANDS  OVERSEAS 
GEOGRAPHY  OF  A  WORKING  WORLD 
GEOGRAPHY  AND  WORLD  AFFAIRS 

HISTORY 

HISTORY  FOR  THE  BEGINNER 
HISTORY  OF  YOUNG  AMERICA 
HISTORY  OF  WORLD  PEOPLES 

There  are  Teachers*  Manuals 
and  W  orkUooks  as  well 


Be  sure  to  see  our  graded  map  and 
globe  program 

BEGINNERS'  MAPS  IN  GLOBAL 
GEOGRAPHY 
BEGINNER'S  GLOBE 
SIMPLIFIED  MAPS 
SIMPLIFIED  GLOBE 
PHYSICAL-POLITICAL  MAPS 
PHYSICAL-POLITICAL  GLOBE 
WORLD  GEOGRAPHY  SERIES 
AMERICAN  HISTORY  MAPS 
WORLD  HISTORY  MAPS 
STEPS  IN  MAP  READING 

.4  new  u'orkbook 


ATLASES 

GOODE  SCHOOL  ATLAS 
CLASSROOM  ATLAS 
NEW  WORLD  ATLAS 
COSMOPOLITAN  ATLAS 


For  High  School 

SCIENCE 

DYNAMIC  BIOLOGY  TODAY 
CHEMISTRY  TODAY 
DYNAMIC  PHYSICS 

There  is  a  laboratory  manual 
for  each  text 
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WARREN  1.  GABLER 

Oak  Street,  P.  O.  Box  235  Oakland,  N.  J. 
FITZ  ROY  WALLING 
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How  It  Actually  Works  Out 


The  following  hgures  for  the  year 
1950  reveal  the  great  influence  which 
state  aid  has  been  in  maintaining  local 
taxes  at  a  verv  low  level  in  Delaware. 


In  1950  the  median  property  tax  for 
current  expense  in  the  state,  exclusive 
of  Wilmington,  was  .S.17  per  $100  ol 
valuation! 


Name  of 

District 

Ave.  Daily 
Membership 

Real  Estate  Tax 
Rate  per  $100 
of  Evaluation 

Capitation  Tax 
(per  adult) 

Total 

Debt  Current 
Service  Expense 

Total 

Debt 

Service 

Current 

Expense 

Dover 

16.31 

$.28 

.09 

.17 

Newark 

1618 

..32 

.18 

.14 

Mt.  Pleasant 

147.3 

..30 

.20 

.30 

I.aurel 

1314 

.29 

.21 

.08 

$3.00 

$2.00 

$1.00 

Seaford 

1337 

.34 

.23 

.11 

2.00 

1.00 

1.00 

secondary  jtupils  received  a  sum  of 
money  for  current  expenses  not  in¬ 
cluding  salaries;  for  the  biennium 
1949-51,  this  amount  was  $.525  per 
unit.  The  amount  can  be  changed  by 
the  General  Assembly  for  the  19.51-53 
biennium. 

The  1949  legislature  also  appropri¬ 
ated  large  sums  for  building  purposes. 
I  vvelve  million  dollars  was  appropri¬ 
ated  in  state  funds  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  seven  million  would  be 
forthcoming  from  local  funds  on  a 
participating  basis.  The  local  contri¬ 
bution  was  based  on  a  formula  de¬ 
signed  to  compensate  for  the  extent  of 
previous  local  support.  This  formula 
does  not  measure  ability,  load,  or 
eftbrt. 


BriLDINO  PROGRAM 

The  state  funds  for  this  building 
program  were  provided  for  by  an  issue 
of  school  construction  bonds.  The 
funds  are  released  on  approval  by  the 
(Governor,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  President  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  Local  funds  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  are  voted  by  the  people  of  the 
district  in  a  special  referendum,  usually 
resulting  in  an  issue  of  bonds  at  the 
local  level. 

In  Delaware  all  school  construction 
is  guided  and  supervised  by  the  state. 
Each  district  has  a  building  commis¬ 
sion,  usually  comj)osed  of  six  members. 
Two  are  members  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  and  the  remaining  mem¬ 
bers  are  the  members  of  the  local 
board  of  education.  The  State  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools  is  the  secretary 
of  each  commission  and  acts  as  a  non¬ 
voting  member.  I  he  use  of  state  funds 
for  school  repairs  must  gain  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  state  supervisor  who  aids 
in  the  granting  of  contracts. 

Delaware  o])erates  under  the  same 
system  of  "general  fund”  under  which 
New  Jersey  has  o}K*rated  since  the  new 
constitution.  The  1949  session  of  the 
Delaware  legislature,  to  provide  these 
great  ajipropriations  for  school  pur¬ 
poses,  increased  the  cigarette  tax  and 
also  established  a  sross  income  tax. 


II\VESTME!\rS  THAT 
BRIISG  RICH  RETURNS 


For  the  Intermediate  Grades 
and  Junior  High  School 


REAL  PEOPLE 


A  series  of  36  separately  bound  biogra¬ 
phies  that  translate  lives  of  great  people 
into  profitable  reading  ventures  in 
History,  Social  Studies,  Reading,  Litera¬ 
ture,  Art.  In  six  groups  of  six  titles  per 
grouj)-  - 

Grp.  f— Explorers  .vnd  Early  .Settlers 
Grp.  2— Leaders  of  the  .America.n 
Kevolition 

Grp.  ,L -Leaders  i.\  Western  Expansion 
Grp.  4  Leaders  Since  1860 
Grp.  5-  .Ancient  and  Medieval  Heroes 
Grp.  6 — Leaders  in  an  Awakening 
World 


(S(dd  only  in  boxed  groups) 


For  the  Intermediate  Grades 

FILM-STORY  BOOKS 


Stories  woven  around  inution  pictures  pre¬ 
pared  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films 
Inc.  on  “Children  of  Other  Lands.”  Eight 
aids  to  vocahulary  enrichment  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  people  and  places— 

Em.i.isii  Chh  iiREN  Norwfujian  Children 
French  Children  Chinese  Children 
Italian  Children  Spanish  Children 
Swiss  Chii.dren  Japanese  Chh.dren 


(Sold  only  in  boxed  groups  of  six 
identical  books  per  box) 


K  rite  for  information 
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ADDRESS. 


STATE 


Conservation  Conscious 

It  is  not  often  that  a  teacher  has 
the  opportunity  of  combining  a  vaca¬ 
tion  with  a  four  point  course  and  hav¬ 
ing  someone  else  pay  part  of  the  hill. 
But  that  is  how  it  was  with  the  Con- 
jiervation  Workshop  given  in  July  at 
Trenton  State  Teachers  College. 

The  three  week  course  had  the 
flavor  of  a  vacation  because  of  the  in¬ 
formality  and  because  of  the  man\ 
field  trips.  Our  studies  took  us  to  see 
soil  profiles,  methods  being  used  to 
control  erosion,  water  filtration  plants, 
wise  utilization  of  marshlands,  lumber¬ 
ing  oj)erations,  forests,  nurseries,  the 


state  fish  hatchery,  a  game  farm, 
w  atersheds,  a  bird  sanctuary,  and  blue¬ 
berry  cultivation.  No  one  can  journey 
throughout  the  state  to  see  all  the 
as|)<*cts  of  conservation  w  ithout  becom¬ 
ing  convinced  that  the  finest  classroom 
is  the  field  of  operation. 

Kxperts  in  the  various  areas  of  con¬ 
servation  explained  the  immediate 
need  for  wise  use  of  our  natural  re¬ 
sources.  Through  the  trips,  filmstrips, 
motion  pictures,  and  discussions,  we 
learned  how  to  coiixey  to  cbihlren  the 
importance  of  using  our  heritage  well. 
Vie  are  custodians  of  that  heritage -- 
composed  of  human  resources,  soil, 
water,  animal  life,  and  plants. 


I  Trough  the  cooperation  of  the  New 
Jersey  Garden  Club  and  several  other 
organizations,  scholarships  were  avail¬ 
able.  Not  only  was  this  financial  ges¬ 
ture  a  monetarx  benefit;  it  also  served 
to  bring  about  a  realization  of  the 
keen  interest  these  organizations  have 
in  furthering  conservation  through 
New  Jersex's  youth. 

Take  twenty-three  eager  teachers, 
one  professor  of  science,  the  college 
Itus.  add  one  congenial  bus  driver,  mix 
ill  gallons  of  iced  tea,  season  with  an 
occasional  treat  of  ice  cream  or  xxater- 
meloii  and  xou  have  the  basic  ingrexli- 
ents  of  a  successful  worlw^hop. 

Makgarkt  J.  O'Connki.i. 

IVimington 


It  8tart»«  in  the  (llussrooiii 

( CnnliniiPil  Innii  Pa):e2(li 
or  publish  freipientlx  sboxx  that  they 
don't  like  xxhat  thex  bear.  Tet  rarely  ! 
are  pupils  helped  to  sunnnari/e  tlieir 
exjK-riences  before  tliex  leaxe  ibe  <  la.ss- 
rooin  or  the  school. 

I  he  teclmic  considered  so  important 
that  it's  repeated  in  two  chajiters  of 
//  Starts  in  the  (ilassraom  is  one  de¬ 
signed  to  cure  this  ai  ute  public  rela¬ 
tions  pain. 


Snc/fahsfo  fll^k 
witfi 

Wai&'Colws 


i 

.\rt  teaching  is  an  iiuli>|a-ii>al>lf 
means  of  axvakeniiig  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  the  imagination,  but  for  effec¬ 
tive  teacTiing  good  tools  are 
e.s.seiitial.  .\rt  teachers  are  unani¬ 
mous  in  their  jiraise  of  .\rtista 
Water  Colors  iK-caiise  their  bril¬ 
liant,  x’ibrant  colors  are  a  stimulus 
to  the  creative  faculties.  .Vvailable 
in  .sets  of  -t,  7,  8  and  l(i  colors, 
xvith  -semi-moist  or  dry  jiaint.  He- 
fills  ]nirchasabie  in  strips  of  tort -2. 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

41  E.  42nd  St..  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 
Binney  A  Smith  Co  Rapt,  in  New  Jersey 
are  R.  T.  Qeanmell,  Diet.  Mgr., 
and  J.  J.  Coreo 


F<)RK\V()BI>— THEN  FORW  AKD ! 

Dramatic  attacks  on  schools  have 
led  recently  to  xxidening  publicity  about 
the  organized  attacking  forces.  T  hese 
forces  make  little  headxxay  except  when 
a  breakdown  in  school-community  re¬ 
lations  has  made  the  field  fertile  for 
strife. 

The  best  defense,  xve  are  told,  is  a 
strong  offense.  In  this  case,  the 
counterattack  starts  xvith  positive  pub¬ 
lic  relations  at  home  to  develop  the 
understanding  and  appreciation  which 
XV ill  surround  the  school  with  aggres¬ 
sive  protextors. 

The  National  .School  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Association  has  written  the 
teacher's  manual  of  arms.  Its  year¬ 
book  points  the  way.  It  Starts  in  the 
CUtssroom. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 

Please  .'send  me . lopies  of 

IT  STARTS  IN  T  HK  CLASS¬ 
ROOM:  A  PIRLIC  RKLATIONS 
llANDROOK  FOR  CLASSROOM 
TE.ACHKRS  at  .SI. 00  jmt  copy. 

Name  . 

Address  . 


ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE  TEXTS 

A  complete  science  program  from 
kindergarten  through  Grade  8. 
Science  is  presented  clearly,  accu¬ 
rately,  and  adequately  at  each  level. 
All  phases  of  science  are  considered 
in  relation  to  everyday  living,  with 
emphasis  on  the  how  and  why, 
HEALTH,  SAFETY  and  CONSER¬ 
VATION  units  round  out  a  full  and 
integrated  science  program  com¬ 
plete  with  texts,  companion  books, 
teacher’s  manuals  and  film-strips. 


WE  SEE 

SUNSHINE  AND  RAIN 
THROUGH  THE  YEAR 


Pr«-prim«r 
Primtr 
Grade  1 


WINTER  COMES  AND  GOES 
THE  SEASONS  PASS 
THE  HOW  AND  WHY  CLUB 
HOW  AND  WHY  EXPERIMENTS 
HOW  AND  WHY  DISCOVERIES 
HOW  AND  WHY  EXPLORATIONS 
HOW  AND  WHY  CONCLUSIONS 


THE  L.W. SINGER  CO.  JNC. 

249-259  WEST  ERIE  BlVD. 

r SYRACUSE  2,  NEW  YORK--- 

• 

I  Please  send  me  free  information  about 
;  THE  HOW  AND  WHY  SCIENCE  SERIES. 


Oriler  fruin  and  make  checks  payahle  to 
Naliiinal  School  Public  Relations  .-Vs-o- 
ciation.  1201  Sixteenth  Str»-ef.  N.  Vt'.. 
VHashingtoii  6,  D.  C.  Discount  on  quantity 
orders  2-9  copies  10% ;  10-99  copies 
25%;  100  or  more  33  1/3%. 


I  SCHOOL. 


Eat:  Start  the  Day  Right 

By  H A BBIh: I  STO^K* 


Breakfast  is  the  neglected  meal  in 
this  coiintr),  while  niaiiy  ])e()|)li- 
over-eat  at  linuh  and  dinner.  Ksj»c- 
cially  is  this  true  when  breakfast  is 
omitted  or  when  it  is  a  very  inadecjuatc 
one.  Nutrition  research  shows  that  if 
breakfast  includes  a  food  that  supplies 
protein  of  good  quality,  the  value  of  the 
lireakfast  is  greatly  enhanced.  Both 
hunger  and  fatigue  are  postponed  be¬ 
cause  the  blood  sugar  is  sustained  at  a 
higher  level  throughout  the  morning 
hours. 

What  are  good  quality  protein  foods 
that  are  commonly  used  f<»r  breakfast? 
Eggs  and  milk  supply  excellent  jjro- 
tein,  are  quickly  and  easily  served,  and 
are  needed  by  people  of  all  ages.  Fish 
or  lean  meat  can  he  substituted  some¬ 
times  for  the  egg.  Bread  and  break¬ 
fast  cereals  contain  incomjdete  pro¬ 
teins  which  are  better  utilized  by  the 
body  when  used  with  animal  proteins 
such  as  are  found  in  milk,  meat,  or 

eggs- 

Teachers  think  it  is  important  for 
children  to  have  breakfast  before  com¬ 
ing  to  school,  and  it  isn't  difficult  for 
them  to  recognize  the  signs  and  symp¬ 
toms  of  no-breakfast.  These  are  fa¬ 
tigue,  inattention,  lack  of  interest  and 
nervous  irritability.  It  is  more  difli- 
cult,  howe\er,  to  recognize  the  same 
signs  and  symptoms  in  ourselves. 

(  OWINt’E  OLRSEIA'ES  FIRST 

W  by  have  we  not  been  more  effective 
in  our  breakfast  teaching?  Can  it  be 
that  we  do  not  practice  what  we  teach? 
Can  this  have  any  bearing  on  the  fact 
that  only  about  oue  chihl  in  five  has  an 
adecjuate  breakfast  before  coming  to 
school?  One  adidt  in  three,  one  child 
in  live,  and  more  men  than  women 


have  a  good  lircakfasl  e\.r\  morning. 

1  hese  are  the  figures  shown  b\  reliable 
studies. 

Is  it  possible  that  these  same  figures 
ajiply  to  our  teacher  po|>ulation,  that 
only  one-third  of  our  teai  hers  have  an 
ailequate  breakfast  before  coming  to 
school?  If  so,  what  are  the  reasons? 
Is  it  lack  of  information,  lack  of  time, 
interest,  appetite,  or  that  ever-jnesent 
fear  of  gaining  weight  ?  1  here  are  wa\s 
of  overcoming  all  these  minor 
obstacles.  Make  some  preparations 
for  breakfast  the  night  belore  and  get 
up  ten  minutes  earlier.  Just  try  having 
l<reakfast  for  a  week  and  see  what  it 
does  for  you.  Carefully  controlled  ex¬ 
periments  have  shown  that  there  is  less 
likelihood  of  becoming  overweight  if 
you  have  an  adeipiate  breakfast  which 
includes  a  good  protein  food.  1  here 
will  be  le.ss  hunger  and  exhaustion,  ami 
less  tendency  to  over-eat  at  lunch  time. 

Nutrition  authorities  urge  us  to  dis¬ 
tribute  our  food  intake  more  evenly 
during  the  day  and  recommend  that 
breakfast  should  provide  from  1/4  to 
1/3  of  our  daily  nutritional  needs. 
The  average  teacher  may  need  around 
2200  calories  daily.  Ihe  foods  Uiat 
supply  these  calories  should  b*>  chosen 
to  supply  also  all  the  vitamins,  miner¬ 
als,  and  protein  needed.  1  his  isn  t  at 
all  dillic  ult  if  sullicient  protective  foods 
aic  included.  The  major  jtrotecti\e 
foods  are  milk,  eggs,  citrus  fruits, 
tomatoes,  green  leafy  and  yellow  vege¬ 


tables,  and  meats.  ^  ou  w  ill  get  caloric 
from  everything  excejit  water,  but  tb 
\itaniins.  minerals,  and  complete  pro^ 
teins  come  chielly  from  these  protec 
tive  foods. 

If  breakfast  is  to  supply  from  1  4 
to  1/3  of  the  daily  needs,  then  thi> 
a' erage  teaclu'r  can  select  foods  for 
breakfast  that  provide  from  3.30  tc 
730  calories,  or  around  000  calories, 
each  morning,  bet  us  see  what  could 
be  had  in  a  breakfast  supplying  ap 
proximately  (itK)  calories;  || 

6(10  (lalory  Itia-ukfasiK  I 


1  lar|!i-  serving  of  fruit .  1.>II  rail 

1  niediiiiii  egg .  70  “  I 

2  inecliuni  slices  to.ist .  Fit)  “  I 

2  average  jials  butter .  100  “  I 

I  cup  coffee .  0  “ 

1  rounded  teaspoon  sugar .  40  “ 

2  tablespoons  light  creuni .  50  “ 

Total  .  5.v0  “ 


This  will  still  |H‘rmit.  if  desired, 
.some  sugar  on  gra|K*fruit.  berries,  or 
stcwt'd  fruits,  or  jK*rha])s  more  cream 


in  coffee. 

II 

I  large  serving  of  fruit .  liSO  ral. 

Medium  serving  of  cereal .  100  “ 

Whole  milk  cup) .  110  " 

Sugar-  -1  rounded  teaspoon .  10  “ 

1  slice  toast  and  1  pat  butter .  ll.v  “ 

Coffee  .  0  “ 

1  rounded  teaspoon  sugar .  40  “ 

2  tablespoons  light  cream .  60  “ 

Total  . 613  “ 


Clark-^reioer 

TEACHERS  AGENCY 

175  Fifth  Avenue,  at  23rd  Street 
NEW  YORK  10,  NEW  YORK 


BETTER  POSITIONS  FOR  BETTER  TEACHERS 

E.  I..  GREGG  Other  offices:  Chicago 

KIDGW  (iKEtiG  Spokane,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City 


The  Clark-Brewer  Teachers  .\r.ExcY 
175  Fifth  Avenue 
,\ew  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  registration  form  and  infm malion  about  your  serviee. 


^^ajo^  Field . 

Minor  Field . 

Degrees . . 


Name 


Address 


V  itamiiis.  minerals,  and  protein  o( 
good  quality  are  supplied  in  both 
breakfasts.  Sueh  breakfasts  will  per¬ 
mit  lunehes  of  .300  to  (>00  calories  and 
tliuiiers  of  1000  to  1200  calories. 

No,  it  isn’t  the  ade(|uate  breakfast 
that  is  responsible  for  those  added 
pounds  every  lime  we  step  on  the 
scales.  It  is  the  over-iudulgenee  in  the 
tilings  we  like,  sueh  as  rich  sauces  and 
gravies,  rich  desserts,  and  soda  foun¬ 
tain  specialties,  just  one  chocolate  icf 
cream  soda  will  stqtply  more  calories 
than  an  adequate  breakfast! 

•Miss  Stone,  Supervisor  of  Nutrition  and 
Health  Education  in  the  Newark  schools 
prepared  this  article  as  one  of  a  series  be 
ing  s(>onsored  in  the  Review  by  the  Nev 
Jersey  Nutrition  Council. 


"Haii/ty  ru’iv  year  to  you 

Happy  new  year  to  you 

Happy  new  year,  dear  teachers 

The  Number  Play  Program  will  do  If  for 

you."  Please  send  inquiries  to  Miss  Ido 

Birdsoll,  Little  Red  School  at  38  Main  St., 

Monosquan,  N.  J. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Delegates  Weigh 
IViisum  Proposal 
As  NJEA  Poliey 

Till'  I  )i‘l*‘<iatp  Asspiiihly  of  the  NJEA 
will  meet  in  Atlantic  ('ity  for  its  Con¬ 
vention  session  on  Ihursday,  Novein- 
l)er  8.  at  8:()()  f’.M.  It  will  consider  a 
numher  of  serious  problems  ctf  Asso¬ 
ciation  policy,  including  a  proposal  to 
liberalize  the  I’ension  and  Annuity 
Fund. 

The  1 ’elision  proposal  was  broujfbt 
before  tin*  Delejiates  in  May  by  tbe 
I’ension  l*olic\  Comniittee.  but  was 
held  over  for  further  study.  It  was 
re|Mirted  in  detail  in  the  June  Review. 
biielK  it  would  have  the  State  assume, 
as  of  a  specific  date,  sbortafies  in 
incinbers"  annuity  accounts,  with  mem- 
In’rs  thereafter  acceptiiifi  mandatory  in¬ 
creases  in  their  contribution  rates  to 
keep  their  {MMision  and  annuity  ac¬ 
counts  in  balance.  I'eacbers  would  not. 
however,  be  required  to  contribute 
over  10  per  lent  of  their  salaries  to¬ 
ward  their  annuities,  and  deficiencies 
would  be  computed  on  original  con¬ 
tribution  rates. 

I  bc  Salarv  (hinuiiittee  is  exptn  terl  to 
bring  before  tbe  Delegate  Assembly  for 
action  some  recommendation  reganl- 
itig  tbe  State-wide  minimum  salarv 
scliedule  which  tfi(‘  Association  has 
been  supporting  for  tbe  past  two  years. 
.Some  modification  in  past  projursals  is 
bound  to  grow  out  of  tbe  increase  in 
iirninium  salarv  to  S2.'>(K). 

riie  Long- rime  I’lanning  Commit- 
tee_  after  a  year's  study  of  Association 
service  needs,  will  pro|>osr'  a  committee 
to  studv  tbesr*  in  greater  detail,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  tbev  alTe«-t  the  NJF^A 
budget  and  NJE\  dues. 

The  Ia*gislative  Committee  will 
submit  as  usual  a  program  of  legis¬ 
lation  to  be  advocated  in  tbe  19.')2 
la'gislative  year.  I'nfinisbed  legisla¬ 
tive  busini‘ss  includes  retirement  for 
iioii-members  of  the  |M‘nsion  and  an- 
nuitv  fund,  rev  ision  of  tbe  veterans 
retirement  legislation,  and  of  course, 
the  prov  ision  of  adequate  .State  School 

Aid. 

Harold  J.  Adams  Dies 

Harold  J.  Adams,  principal  of  C.lif- 
ton  High  Srhool.  died  suddenly  of  a 
heart  attack  on  .September  19.  lie  rlied 
in  New  Haven  Hospital  after  a  heart 
attack  at  his  ('onnecticut  home.  Mr. 
Adams  served  the  NJF^A  on  the  I.z*gis- 
lative  and  lleadipiarters  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Colum¬ 
bia  I  niversity  and  Rutgers,  and  was 
supervising  principal  at  Lodi  from 
1918  to  1921. 


Urges  Coiiiinuiiily-Teaeher  Uooperutioii 


7  /ic  iniiual  Repor!  o/  llie  Profession 
to  the  Public  by  the  National  Education 
Assoi  iation  calls  upon  the  Ameriian 
people  to  sit  down  with  erlurators  of 
their  communities  to  decide  what  their 
schools  are  to  teach,  what  kind  of 
persons  shall  teach  their  children,  and 
how  much  to  pay  for  education. 

Calling  the  public  school  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  popular  government,  and  strik¬ 
ing  at  those  who  charge  the  schools 


Sccrclai  V 
that  if  cuiiiniunism  comes 
to  this  countrv  "it  will  not  come 
through  the  educational  institutions.  It 
will  arise  in  the  frustration,  and  dis- 
( rimination  and  corruption,  anti  defi¬ 
ance  of  law  and  disdain  for  the  free¬ 
doms  that  still  iiiav  bt*  founil  in  some 
(d  the  darker  corners  of  American 
life.” 


with  subversive  tendencies. 
Civeiis  savs 


.  .  .  l\  hen  teachers  want  better  positions  .  .  . 
.  .  .  U  hen  schools  want  better  teachers  .  .  . 


TEACHER 

AGENCY 

TRENTON3-3337 

$TA<^  MiNT  JHO^  -  TRENTON,  N.  J,  J 

DR.  CHARLES  J.  STRAIIAN,  1‘resr  (;.  EDW  ARD  McCDMSEA,  Mgr. 


Mcmbct'  \tttittnal  .!« 


itflittn  uf  Ttitvhen*'  ipenvitti 


BRYANT 


Teachers  Bureau 

71 1*713  Witherspoon  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 


M.  A.  Bryant 
Tlios.  It.  li.  Bryant 
If  .  IK  Greulich 
ft.iiauiiai  kt  r  ."i-VJ-o 


CONSULTANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Quality  Positions  Listed  Througihoiit  The  Year 

FROM  NEW  YORK-PHILAOELPHIA  SUBURBAN  AREAS  TO  DISTANT  POINTS 


TFACIIERS  Ni  rnEU — Klrmrnli<r> — Scrondary — Collritr.  We  have  ulTiciully  llsteu.  hundreds  ol 
splendid  positions.  Why  not  inve.stig.ite  ibesc  thiough  us?  Our  many  years  of  experience  in 
Placing  teachers,  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  under  present  nmnasement.  gives  you  expert 
guidance  to  help  you  secure  that  next  position.  Write  immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Eitabliihed  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  70lh  Year 

30S  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA 

Mtnihrr  .Yfifiuxqf  Assoi-iatioii  o]  'liacin'is'  AijriiritH 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


637-33  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  SH. 


e  all  need  expert  pro(essi»n:il  iiilvire  at  limes,  as  well  as  help  in  follnwiiift  it. 
In  the  held  »f  leaelier-plaeeinent  we  ean  itive  it  and  oflen  help  aehieve  ils  ttoal. 


Kingsh-y 


I  .*>  17I.T 
i  5  lT4t; 


/•ersoimf  inseriiHinatiiijj  St  ri  icv 


K.  K.  Miiloiiey  I 

K.  F.  Miilc.ney,  .Ir.  I  Managers 


NATION-WIDE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

1530  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  'u. 

Thirly-.seven  years  of  dependiihle  -erviee  to  adniini-lralors  and  leaeloTs  of  l^■nn- 
<.ylvania.  New  Jersey.  Delaware.  Miiryland  und  other  Stales  eipiips  ii>  to  .-olve 
your  letieher  employ ineni  prohlem-. 

Telephone  R'tlenhouse  >>-6323 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Membep  Stitinnal  \MMt$citttion  of  Ti'ttvhct  n'  \pcncicH 


v;  KST  12m)  STRKKT.  .\K\\  YOKK  18 

KfttabliKhrd  IH!m 

oners  discriminatins  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all  levels  for  positions  In 
public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleues. 

RKGINALD  L.  FERNAtD,  Proprietor  Telephone  BR.%ant  »-»r*K 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY  Phone:  Wisconsin  7-9066 

K.  K.  VU  l.niun. 

Branch  Office:  1836  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Vrmher  ts$*ict>ttion  of  Teat  hrts'  Ag^-nciel  A  Superior  Agency  for  Superior  Peoptt 

E-stablished  1855 


OCTOBER,  1951 
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Editorial  Coiiiinittee 

Edward  Claspey,  Chairman  High  School,  Iluddon  Heights 

Mrs.  Evelyn  M.  Chester  (D.A.)  Ahinglon  Ave.  School,  Newark 
Helen  R.  Johnson  I’uldic  School.  Allainuchy 

James  M.  Lynch  Alfred  Vail  Jr.  11.  S.,  Morris  I’lains 

Mrs.  Constance  P.  Nichols  2  Harrison  .Ave.,  Jersey  City 

Lai  rence  R.  Johnson,  Editor 


mn  MERELY  RASSiyG 

“I  passed,  didn’t  I?”  pupils  say  when  they  {jet  a  “C” 
or  a  70  in  those  old-fashioned  schools  which  still  give 
marks.  And  Teacher  normally  makes  a  comment  to  imply 
lhat  a  merely  passing  grade  is  jirclty  poor  stnIT  indeed — 
a  mighty  unsatisfactory  life  goal. 

Teachers  are  in  the  same  situation  on  the  bond  issue 
referendum  on  Novemher  6.  If  it  should  pass  hy  a  narrow 
margin — get  a  “C"’  in  popular  apjiroval  so  to  sjM*ak  the 
.'Sl.S.HOO.OOO  will  he  borrowed  and  the  teachers  college 
buildings  will  he  built.  Hut  the  vote  will  not  he  the  great 
demonstration  of  popular  support  for  education  which 
our  schools  today  need. 

K\en  if  you  feel  reasonably  sure  of  a  favorable  vote  on 
the  bond  issue  in  your  (‘omimmity,  therefore,  don’t  stop 
working.  \\  hat  the  schools  must  have  is  not  mere  passage 
of  the  referendum;  they  need  an  overwhelming  majority — 
thousands  and  thousands  and  thousands  of  voters  saying 
a  loud  afTirmative  YES  to  a  proposal  to  use  State  money 
for  the  education  of  New'  Jersey  hoys  and  girls.  That,  and 
nothing  less,  should  he  our  goal;  anything  less  represents 
a  form  of  failure  for  the  friends  of  education. 


SOME  EASIER  IV AY 

This  happened  in  Ohio.  The  Superintendent  and  his 
Board  were  in  disagreement.  Minutes  of  their  meeting 
to  diseuss  tlieir  problem  showed  that  the  Superintendent 
said, 

“There  must  he  some  easier  way  to  earn  a  living  than 
as  school  superintendent.” 

Months  later  a  learned  judge  was  called  upon  to  decide 
whether  the  Sujierintendent  had  actually  resigned.  The 
Judge,  bless  his  heart,  said  “No”-  recognizing  that  at 
times  we  all  feel  that  way  about  our  jobs.  Hut  even  telling 
the  boss  we  feel  that  way  is  not  the  same  as  speaking  or 
writing  those  fateful  words  “I  resign.” 

Recently  we  had  in  the  Review  ollice  a  teacher  who 
had  become  separated  from  her  position.  Her  story  was 
that,  called  into  a  Hoard  conference  and  asked  to  resign, 
she  had  been  so  upset  that  she  wrote  her  name  at  the 
bottom  of  a  letter  already  prepared  for  her.  The  NJEA 
could  do  little  to  help  her,  hut  our  advice  should  be 
memorized  by  every  teacher. 

When  you  are  in  tears  or  upset,  we  said,  let  the  first 
effect  be  to  paralyze  your  hand  and  tongue.  Hut  your 
name  to  nothing,  and  speak  no  words  to  which  the 
answer  can  so  easily  be,  “Resignation  accepted.” 


Most  New  Jersey  teachers  join  NJEA  as  a  matter  of 
course.  They  are  association-minded;  aware  what  their 
professional  organization  has  done  for  them  in  the  past; 
and  conscious  of  the  need  for  a  strong  State  association 
this  coming  year  and  e\ery  year. 

Hut  they  are  not  AEE  the  teachers,  and  the  NJEA  ii 
most  effective  only  when  it  enrolls  every  teacher  in  our 
State  who  is  eligihh*  for  membership.  Ihere  are  always 
a  few  teachers  who,  left  to  themsehes.  will  fail  to  join. 
Ihey  “can't  afford  it”;  they  "don't  believe  in  organiza¬ 
tion”;  they  prefer  some  other  ly|M'  of  organization;  they 
disapprove  of  some  one  thing  the  NJEA  did  last  year, 
the  year  before,  or  twenty  years  ago.  An  even  niort 
serious  problem  is  the  new  teachers  this  year  there  will 
he  some  2.(KM)  who  have  ne\er  taught  or  never  taught 
in  New  Jersey  ln‘fon‘.  I  hey  just  don't  know  about  the 
NJEA.  and  will  never  know  unless  someone  tells  them.  : 

I  his  is  the  year  that  may  det('rmin<>  their  attitude  through  ^ 
thi'ir  whole  teaching  li\es.  W  idi  our  rapidly  growing 
teaching  force,  the  introduction  of  new  teachers  to  the  I 
Association  wa\-of-life  is  a  s|M>cial  problem  of  the  highest  * 
im|K)rtance.  I 

To  both  these  groups  we  must  present  NJEA  on  a  I 
|H‘i.-^onal  basis.  If  informed  belie\ers  in  the  Association  | 
discuss  the  Association  with  each  new  teacher  and  each  ■ 
non-joi:ier,  objections  will  be  met  and  (picstions  answered.  P 
\l  the  luncheon  table,  in  teacher-meetings  or  in  casual  i 
conversation  they  wdl  come  to  feel  that  NJEA  is  for  every  L 
teacher  and  that  membership  is  both  a  privilege  and  a  f 
sc'rious  professional  obligation.  L 

That  is  where  you  come  in.  { 

NJf^A  building  collectors-  -praise  be  for  the  wronderful 
job  they  do  cannot  always  talk  to  every  teacher  per¬ 
sonally.  They  may  not  always  be  the  jiersons  to  whom 
the  new  teacher  or  non-joiner  will  most  readily  listen. 
Hut  if  you  say  the  right  word  at  the  right  time,  it  may 
make  all  the  difference. 

This  is  an  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  thousands  of  loyal, 
enthusiastic  members  of  NJEA  in  the  past  tliat  they 
each  accept  an  added  responsibility-  of  “talking  up” 
,NJEA  to  all  their  fellow  teachers,  right  now,  when  our 
membership  dri\e  for  the  year  is  on.  Make  sure  they 
know  you  have  joined  NJEA,  that  NJEA  last  year  was 
responsible  for  higher  salaries  and  higher  retirement 
allowances  for  thou<amls  of  New  Jersey  teachers;  that 
a  \igorous,  forward-looking  program  for  this  year  is 
detailed  in  our  membership  leaflet;  and  that  NJEA  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  start  its  second  century  of  service  in  a  new  j 
professional  home  lhat  will  give  teachers  and  education  I 
added  prestige  in  New  Jersey. 

If  you  will  do  this,  you  will  he  a  direct  gainer,  since 
every  fellow -teacher  you  bring  into  the  Association  makes 
it  more  powerful  and  multiplies  the  effect  of  your  own 
dues.  I 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


This  advertisement  is  addressed  to  The  chemist  is  today’s  pioneer!  His  big  job  eight  new  dyes  and  intermediates  last  year. 


is  re-arranging  the  molecules  of  available  developed  new  dyeing  processes,  color  and 
substances  to  form  others  ...  to  improve  X-ray  tilm,  papers,  acetylene  derivatives... 
on  materials  found  in  nature,  and  develop  brought  out  PVP  { polyvinvIpvrroliJone),  a 
synthetics  for  materials  not  found  in  nature  superior  blood  plasma  substitute  and  new 

...  to  devise  more  efficient  and  less  costly  detoxitier.  Other  GA  projects  promise  even 

waystomakethings...totindnew,betterand  more  important  developments, 
cheaper  sources  of  energy,  food,  medicine.  Continuous  chemical  research  has  made 

No  job  in  the  world  offers  a  more  exciting  General  Aniline  the  major  domestic  producer 

adventure,  a  more  inspiring  challenge.  Of  the  of  quality  dyestuffs,  and  also  an  important 
last  four  Nobel  Awards  in  medicine,  three  ^^upplier  of  industrial  chemicals,  with 

have  gone  to  ciiemists! .. .  .  huge  plants  at  Rensselaer,  N.Y. 

The  chemist,  with  the  physician,  will  i  and  at  Grasselli,  N.  J. 

mitigate  the  age  old  ills  of  mankind  ...  Its  Ansco  Division.  Binghamton 

andworking  with  the  business  man  and  lHlH||C^N.Y.,isthesecond largest USmaker 
the  engineer,  will  develop  new  products  of  "^oTphouigriiphic  film,  papers,  cameras.  Its 
incalculable  value.  O/alid  Division.  Johnson  City,  N.Y.  makes 

O/alid  reproducing  machines  and  papers. 

In  common  with  other  companies  in  the  General  Aniline  is  a  good  company  to 

chemical  industry.  General  Aniline  is  always  work  for  and  with,  worth  watching! 
interested  in  scientific  talent... employs  830 

graduates  from  285  colleges  and  universities  Writeforfreebooklet... “Howto Prepare 

. . .  and  will  need  more!  for  a  Career  in  Science"  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Hass, 

GeiKral  Aniline  scientists  have  unusual  Manager  Research  &  Development  (formerly 
records  of  achievement...  introduced  forty-  head  of  Chemistry  Dept,  Purdue  University). 


parents,  teachers  and  young  people  of 
better  than  average  scholastic  ahilitv! 

The  chemical  industry  needs  help ...  mainly 
trained  scientists  with  postgraduate  degrees 
from  recogm/ed  universities. 

We  urge  parents  and  educators  to  adv  ise 
promising  students  of  the  career  advantages 
in  chemistry,  and  the  basic  courses  required. 

To  qualified  young  scientists,  the  chemical 
industry  offers  $300-5500  per  month  starting 
salaries. ..wide  opportunities  for  advancement, 
interesting  occupation,  creative  achievement, 
public  service . .  .even  enduring  fame! 

The  industry  is  growing,  with  production 
400'’o  above  1940 . .  .employs some  100,000 
chemists,  30,000  chemical  engineers,  17.000 
physicists  . . .  needs  more  for  years  ahead. 


General  Aniline  &  film  corporation 

230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


from  fVosoarch  lo  Reality. 


STUDENTS  STUDY  BETTER- 
lui'th  GOOD  LIGHT 


DOES  YOUR  SCHOOL  HAVE  A  LIGHTING  PLAN? 


Proper  light  doesn't  "just  happen".  It  must  be 
planned.  And  as  important  as  the  light  source 
ore  color  of  walls,  ceiling  and  trim  . . .  contrast 
of  desk  tops  and  floors  .  .  .  desk  arrangement 
. .  .  colored  chalkboards  and  crayon. 

To  help  your  students  learn  more  quickly  and 
easily,  ask  about  a  LIGHTING  PLAN  for  your 
school.  A  Public  Service  representative  will 
gladly  sit  down  with  your  school  leaders  and 
help  analyze  the  lighting  problems  in  your 
classrooms. 

PVBLIC  ^SERVICE 
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